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DEAN OF DURHAM, AND A CELEBRATED PURITAN, 


Sh hh heh td 


Tus learned divine, the son 
of William Whittingham, of 
Holmside, in Cheshire, was born 
in the year 1524, educated in 
Brazen-nose College, » Oxford, 
and, at the age of. twenty-one, 
chosen fellow of -All-souls ‘Col- 
lege. Being esteemed one of the 


best scholars in the University, he- 


was translated to. Christ-church, 


then founded by Henry» VIII.;: 
but, -having. obtained leave to: 


travel for three years, he spent his 
time: principally at the University 
of :Qrleans, where, we are ‘in- 
formed; .he married the daughter 
of Lewis. Jacquieno, Admitting 
this to be correct, she did not sur- 
vive many years;-for afterwards, 
when an exile at Geneva; he mar- 
ried Katharine, sister of the cele- 
brated Calvin.* During his tra- 
vels on the continent, he visited 
those places which were most fa- 
mous for literature in France, 
Germany, and Italy, and returned 
to his native country towards the 
close of the reign of King Ed- 
ward. 

On the commencement of Queen 
Mary’s tyrannical cruelties, he 
fled from the scenes of persecu- 
tion, and retired to Frankfort in 
Germany, where he settled with 
the first English exiles, and took 





* Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 143. 
—M’Crie’s Knox, vol. i. p. 418. 
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a prominent part in the concerns 
of the English congregation formed 
in thatecity. Of this event, so 
famous inthe records of ecclesias- 
tical historians, it will not be 
deemed «improper .to furnish an 
authentic and-citcumstantial ac- 
count, 4. dca .b RO. 

. These: persecuted.exiles arrived 
at. Frankfort, on June. 27, 1554, 
and ‘having obtained: of; the ma- 
gistrates the use of:one of the 
churches, chosen: the necessary: 
officers for the-new congregation, 
and appointed: their liturgy, dis- 
cipline, aud forms of worship, they 
generously invited their brethren 
and countrymen, who had fled to 
Strasburgh, Zurich, Wezel, Emb- 
den, and other places, to come to 
them, to behold the order, and 
taste the comforts, of their new- 
formed church, addressing them 
at some length in the following 
interesting strains. 

«« Grace, mercy, and peace in 
Christ our Lord. We doubt not, 
dearly beloved, but you have 
heard, as well by letter as by re- 
port, of the excellent graces and 
mercy which_our good God and 
heavenly Father hath showed to 
our little congregation in this city 
of Frankfort ; for he hath not only 
made the magistrates and commons 
very favourable towards us, and 
loving, but also hath given them, 
hearts, with much compassion to 
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tender us: ip so much that every 
man helpeth us, no man is against 
us; much love, no grudge, glad to 
please, loth to annoy us; and, to 
declare this good-will not to be of 
the mean sort, nor so small as our 
brethren have felt elsewhere, they 
have granted that thing which, in 
other cities, we could not obtain, 
nor durst scarcely hope for, What 
| ae treasure, or sweeter com- 
ort, can a Christian man desire, 
than to have a church wherein he 
may serve God in purity of faith, 
and integrity of life? which thing, 
if we wish for, let us not refuse it, 
seeing where we would we could 
not obtain it. 

“* Wherefore, brethren, seeing 
you have endured the pain of per- 
secution with us, we thought it 
our duty to make you partakers 
of our consolation, that all to- 

er we may give thanks to our 
oving Father, who is more tender 
over us, than the mother over her 
child, neither suffereth us to be 
tempted above that we may bear, 
but even to the issue of the tempta- 
tion gave the prosperous success ; 
trusting, by God’s grace, that he 
hath given you that gift, not 
only to believe in Christ, but also 
to suffer for his sake, will so direct 
your hearts, that no respect of com- 
modity there, nor yet fear of bur- 
dew here, may once move you to 
shrink from your vocation; which 
is, in’ one faith, one ministration, 
one tongue, and. one consent to 
serve: God ‘in his: church. What 
more manifest sign, what plainer 
declaration, what word more ex- 
press and lively can we have of 
duty and vocation, than when God 
speaketh in our hearts by faith, 
guideth us out of perils through 
lis’ grace, and -now, last of all, 
Offereth us a resting place of his 
‘exceeding mercy? You remember 
that we have before reasoned to- 
gether in hope to obtain a church, 


and‘ shall:we now draw back, as 
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unmindful of God's providence, 
which hath povipell one, free 
from all dregs of superstitious 
ceremonies ? 

‘© We trust, therefore, brethren, 
and in Jesus Christ require it, that 
jou would hide your talent no 

ger; but, having new. occasion 
to employ it, you would put. it 
forth to your Master’s advantage, 
and your own discharge; for if 
you feel comfort in your hearts, as 
we do, who are here assembled to 
hear the word of God preached 
and the sacraments ministered, we 
assure you, that you would sen- 
sibly perceive what the prophet 
speaketh in these. words :—*‘ As 
the hart chased panteth for greedi- 
ness of waters, even so, O Lord, 
my soul seeketh: after thee; my 
soul burneth for thirst in seeking 
the Lord, and saith, Alas, when 
shall I be able to appear before 
the face of the livmg God?’ What 
aught we then to have in greater 
recommendation, than the order 
and policy which God. hath esta. 
blished in his church? that we may 
be taught by his word, that we 
may worship him and call upon 
his: name with one accord, that:we 
may have the true use of the sa- 
craments to help us. to the same? 
For these are the means. whereby 
we must be confirmed im the faith, 
in the fear of God, in holiness of 
conversation, im contempt of the 
world, and in the love of life ever- 
lasting. And: for this: considera- 
tion, St. Paul. saith not, that this 
order whieh the Lord-hath set. in 
his church, should only be for the 
rude and simple, but he maketh it- 
common to all, excepting no man. 
He saith not only that God hath 
left: the Scripture, that every one 
should read it, but also that. he 
hath erected a policy and order, 
that there:should be some to teach, 
and not for one day, but all the 
time of our life, even unto death. 
Wherefore, brethren, let us sub- 
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mit-ourselves, and leave off further 
to tempt God, seeing that if we 
will be of the body of Christ, we 
nrust obey this general rule, But 
fet us fulfil in ourselves that which 
Isaiah: forewarneth, that God’s 
children shall be as doves, which 
fly by flocks into their dove-bouse, 
which is the place where the word 
ot God is preached, the sacra- 
ments ministered, and prayer used. 

“* Toconclude, therefore, dearly 
beloved, let every man call his 
conscience to counsel; and, be- 
sides these sweet allurements, let 
us learn to prevent our adversa- 
ries, who, ever seeking to obscure 
God's glory, may easily cavil at 
this. dissipation. And would to 
God the slander were not already 
to our grief scattered in sundry 
places; in so much that in Eng- 
land many take occasion to remain 
in their filth, Some think they 
may dissemble until a church be 
confirmed, perceiving that this our 
seattering augmenteth the grief 
of persecution, amd so, through 
our negligence, we lose them for 
whom Christ died. Consider, 
brethren, it is God’s cause; he 
requireth you; it is your duty; 
necessity urgeth; time willeth; 
your Father speaketh; children 
must obey; our enemies are dili- 
gent; and the adversary is et hand. 
Almighty God grant, for his Son’s 
sake, that we may tightly ponder 
the matier; follow our calling ; 
serve the turn; hear the speaker; 
walk in obedience; and resist our 
enemies. We desire you all to 
take this in good part, seeing we 
have written nothing but what 
charity did dictate, and that which 
we trast and wish you would have 
done to us im like case. From 
Frankfort this 2d of August, 1654. 
Your loving brethren.”* 

This excellent epistle, deve- 
boping the. suund principles, and 
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ardent piety, of the first. exiles 
who settled at Frankfort, was sub- 
scribed by Mr. Whittingham and 
six of his brethren, Our divine 
united with Dr. John Bale and 
many others, the members of this 
church, in their letters to Mr. John 
Knox of Geneva, Mr. Thomas. 
Lever of Zurich, and Mr. James 
Haddon of Strasburgh, inviting 
them to the pastoral office in the 
new congregation; and he co- 
operated with them in their corre- 
spondence with their brethren at 
the place last mentioned, some of 
whom strongly opposed every do- 
viation from the English Common- 
prayer and ceremonies. On the 
arrival of other exiles at Frank- 
fort, these things became the sub- 
ject of public discussion, by which 
the peace and good order of the 
chureh was painfully interrupted; 
but Mr. Knox, Mr. Whittingham, 
and others, to prevent further con- 
tention, drew up a platform of the 
Book of Common-prayer im Latin, 
which they sent to Mr. Calvin, 
requesting his unbiassed opinion ; 
who, after examination, returned 
this answer. 

‘* This thing truly grieveth me 
very much, and it is a great shame 
that contention should arise among 
brethren, banished and driven out 
of their country for one faith, and 
for that cause which only ought to 
have holden you ante § together, 
as it were with a holy band in this 
your dispersion. For what might 
you do better in this dolorous and 
miserable plague, than, being 
pulled violently from your coun- 
ty to procure yourselves a church 
which should receive and nourish 
you, being joined together in mind 
and language, in her motherly 
lap? But. now for some men to 
strive touching the form of prayer, 
and for ceremonies, as though you 
were at rest and prosperity, add 
to suffer that to be an iment 
that you cannot there join into one 
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body: of the church, 1 think it is 
too much out of season. Yet I 
allow their constancy who strive 
for’ a just cause, being forced 
against their wills to contention. 
1 do worthily condemn froward- 
ness, which doth hinder and stay 
the holy carefulness of reforming 
the church. 

«As I behave myself gentle 
and. tractable in mean things, as 
_external ceremonies, so do I not 
always judge it profitable to give 
place to the foolish stoutness, 
which will forsake nothing of their 
own» wonted custom. In _ the 
liturgy of England, -1 see that 
there are many tolerable foolish 
things; by which words I mean, 
that itis not the purity which is to 
be desired. These vices, though 
they could not at the first day be 
amended, yet, seeing there was 
manifest impiety, they were for a 
season to be tolerated: therefore, 
it) was lawful to begin of such 
rudiments; but so, that it behoved 
the -learned, grave, and godly 
ministers of Christ to enterprise 
farther, and to set forth something 
more filed from rust. If godly 
religion had flourished till this day 
in England, there ought to have 
been a thing better corrected, and 
mavy things clean taken away. 
When these principles are over- 
thrown, a church must be set up in 
another place, where ~ rem | 
freely make another order, whic 
shall apparently be most commo- 
dious to the use and edification of 
the church. I cannot tell what 
they mean, who so greatly delight 
in the leavings of: Popish dregs. 
They love the things whereunto 
they aré accustomed, This is a 
thing both trifling: and childish : 
but this new: order far differeth 
from a change.” * 

-- This communication from Mr. 
Calvin was read~-publicly in the 
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congregation at Frankfort, when 
the celebrity and amiable spirit of 
the writer, and the generous and 
dignified sentiments it contains, 
wrought so effectually on their 
hearts, that many of them ‘ were 
not before so stout to maintain all 
the parts of the book of England, 
as they were afterwards bent 
against it.” To promote perfect 
unanimity, therefore, the congre- 
gation appointed Messrs. Knox, 
Parry, Lever, and Whittingham, 
to devise an order for their use; 
and, as the result of their delibera- 
tion, they agreed to one, some 
parts of which were selected from 
the Book of Common-prayer, and 
others were added, as the state 
of the church seemed to require; 
for the trial of which they mutually 
agreed, that it should continue in 
use, without altefation, till the end 
of April following. 

This order of public worship 
was accommodated to the views 
of all parties, and was no sooner 
proposed to the congregation than 
it received their cordial and unani- 
mous approbation. This was a 
joyful day to the pious exiles: 
their grateful acknowledgments 
were unitedly presented to God; 
brotherly love was mutually pro- 
moted; great familiarity exer- 
cised ;- and all former grudges 
seemed to be forgotten: yea, on 
the settlement of the congregation, 
and their happy union among 
themselves, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, 
in token of their mutual and cor- 
dial agreement.* ' 

The worthy exiles, enjoying 
such harmony and affection, con- 
tinued in this happy state, till the 
13th of March; £2. on this fatal 
day arrived Dr. Cox and _ his 
friends, who, instead of rejoicing 
in the union. and comfort of the 
congregation, sowed. the seeds of 
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faction, and involved the people 
in discord and contention; and 
maby of them, in a short time, 
were obliged to leave the place. 
It is observed, that when ‘“ Dr. 
Cox and others with him came to 
Frankfort, they began to break 
that order which was agreed upon: 
first, by answering aloud after the 
minister, contrary to the determi- 
nation of the church; and, being 
admonished thereof by the seniors 
of the congregation, he, with the 
rest who came with him, made an- 
swer, that they would do as they 
had done in England, and that 
they would have the face of an 
English church! The Sunday fol- 
lowing, one of his company, with- 
out the consent and knowledge of 
the congregation, got up suddenly 
into the pulpit, read the litany, 
and Dr. Cox, with his company, 
answered aloud, whereby the de- 
termination of the church was 
broken.”* 

The conduct of these schis- 
matical and imperious brethren 
plunged the peaceful church into 
great trouble. An assembly was 
called, in order, if possible, to put 
a stop to the ravages of this new 
factiow; and, having entered on 
their deliberations, a request was 
presented, that Dr. Cox and his 
company might be admitted to 
vote in the assembly. This, at 
first, was very properly opposed 
by the congregation, because they 
had not subscribed to the disci- 
pline, as all the others had, and 
they were not even members of 
the church; but, by the particular 
entreaty and generous persuasion 
of Mr. Knox, the favour was libe- 
rally granted; when Dr. Cox, 
having by this means gained a 
majority on his side, immediately 
forbad Mr. Knox meddling any 
moré with the concerns of the 
congregation !! On these dominant 
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proceedings, Mr. Whittingham laid 
the case before Mr. Glauburg, the 
magistrate who had procured them 
the use of the church, who recom- 
mended them to settle the dispute 
by arbitration, and appointed Dr. 
Cox and Mr, Lever on the one 
art, and Mr, Knox and Mr. 
hittingham on the other. Having 
entered on this conference, Dr. 
Cox, assuming his lofty tone, im- 
mediately said, J mean to have, &c. 
by which it was found that no 
agreement could be effected, and 
so the conference broke up with- 
out doing any thing ; on which the 
congregation presented a suppli- 
cation to the senators of Frank- 
fort, gratefully acknowledging 
their kindness in providing them a 
church; and, after representing 
their distressed situation, they en- 
treated them to exercise their au- 
thority at this painful crisis. Mr. 
Glauburg, therefore, attended the 
next time the congregation assem- 
bled, and commanded them,’ ac- 
cording to their original agree- 
ment, to observe the order of the 
French church, both in doctrine 
and ceremonies; and he declared, 
that if they dissented from that 
order, he who had opened the 
church for them, would shut it 
against them, and that those who 
would not obey should not remain 
any longer in the city. This was 
peremptory and decisive, to which 
the whole of the congregation once 
more signified their cordial agree- 
ment; in which Dr. Cox even 
united in commending the same to 
the congregation, and in giving 
thanks to the magistrates ;* which 
was communicated to the magis- 
trates by Dr. Cox, Mr. Lever, and 
Mr, Whittingham. 

The next time the congregation 
assembled, they observed the. or- 
der of the French; and to the 
great joy of mest of the brethren, 
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the. distracted church was again 
restored to peace and comfort. 
But this happy state was not suf- 
fered long to continue. Those 
deminant and restless churchmen, 
who had sought for the establish- 
ment of the English Common- 
prayer and ceremonies, though 
compelled to be at peace, did not 
remain easy. Dr. Cox and his 
party, finding Mr. Knox’s interest 
with the magistrates and congre- 
gation too strong, had recourse to 
a most cruel method of getting rid 
of him. This divine having pub- 
lished .a book, while he was in 
Eagland, entitled “An Admo- 
nition to Christians,” in which 
were certain expressions against 
the Emperor, Philip his son, and 
Mary, queen of England; these 
imperious brethren presented the 
book to the magistrates, and ac- 
cused the author of high treason 
against the Emperor!! The ma- 
gistrates, therefore, immediately 
sent for Mr. Whittingham, and 
requixing some account of Mr. 
Knox’s character, he said, that, 
te his knowledge, “ he was a 
learned, wise, and godly divine.” 
They, moreover, required Mr. 
Whittingham to give them a cor- 
rect translation of the words in 
Knox’s book, which were the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ O England, England ! 
if thou wilt obstinately return into 
Egypt; that is, if thou contract 
marriage, confederacy, or league 
with such princes as do maintain 
and advance idolatry, such as the 
Emperor, who is no less an enemy 
to Christ than was Nero; if, for 
the pleasure and friendship, I say, 
of such princes, thou return to 
thine old abominations before used 
under papistry, then assuredly, O 
England, thou shalt be plagued 
and brought to desolation by 
means of those whose favour thou 
seekest, and by whom thou art 
precured to fall from Christ and 
serve Antichrist.” The magis- 
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trates, being tender of the Em- 
or’s honour, and unwilling to 
embroil themselves in these con- 


troversies, respectfully recom- 
mended Mr. Kuox to retire from 
Frankfort; but they “ abhorred 
this bloody, cruel, and outrageous 
attempt” of his accusers; who were 
dismissed with ‘‘ most evident 
signs of disliking their unnatural 
suit.” * 

Dr. Cox and his friends, having 
got rid of Mr. Knox, and having 
privately concerted the plan with 
a civilian at Frankfort, procured 
the free use of the English prayers 
and ceremonies, and, with a high 
hand, carried every thing their 
own way. The original agreement 
was set aside, and the brethren 
excluded from the privileges they 
once enjoyed; on which Mr. 
Whittingham said he had no doubt 
that it was lawfol for him and 
others to join some other church ; 
** but Dr. Cox sought that it might 
not be suffered!!!” Mr. Whitting- 
ham replied, “that it would be 
great cruelty to force men, con- 
trary to their consciences, to obey 
their disorderly doings; offering, 
that, if it would please the magis- 
trates to give him and others the 
hearing, they would dispute the 
matter against the contrary party, 
and prove that the order which 
they sought to establish, ought 
not to take place in any reformed 
church ;” but they were not al- 
lowed to meddle any more in the 
business.+ : 

Placed in these painful cireum- 
stances, Mr. Whittingham and his 
brethren were even accused of 
schism ; therefore, to acquit them- 
selves of this vile calumny, they 
wrote a letter and delivered it to 
the congregation, previous to their 
departure, saying, ‘‘ For as m 
as through the benefit of God we 
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have obtained a church in another 
place, we thought it good to ad- 
vertise you of the same; te the 
intent, not only that slanderous 
pr sees may cease, but alse if any 
offence be either taken or given, 
the same may come to trial, we 
desire that you for your part 
would appoint two arbitrators, 
and. we shall appoiat other two: 
who, hearing our mattersthoroughly 
opened, may witness where the 
fault. resteth; at which time we 
will undertake to defend our de- 
partare to be lawful, contrary to 
the slanderous. reports of some 
who unlearnedly term it schism. 
Hereby, strife. may be ended, cha- 
rity revived, friendship continued, 
God’s glory advanced, and our 
brethren edified.”* 

This generous proposal, sub- 
scribed by Mr. Whittingham, John 
Fox, and sixteen of their brethren, 
was utterly rejected by those who 
sought the face of an English 
chureb; and when they demanded 
the reasons-of the others departure 
from Frankfort, Mr. Whittingham 
said—Because of their breach of 
that promise, which was esta- 
blished: by the invocation of the 
name of God—their disorderly 
thrusting themselves into the 
church—their, taking away the 
order of discipline established be- 
fore their coming, and appointing 
no other—their accusing Mr. 
Knox of treason, and seeking his 
blood—their overthrowing the 
common order appointed by the 
magistrate—their displacing the 
officers of the church without any 
cause alleged—and their intro- 
ducing papistical superstitions and 
uaprofitable ceremonies, which 
were yokes and burdens to their 
conseiences.¢ They then departed 
from the. city, and sought: refuge 
in. other places. 
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. From this detail of facts, relating 
to this arduous and painful strug- 
gle, and derived from the best au- 
thority, it is sufficiently clear who 
were the aggressors; yet a 
Burnet, with great injustice, af- 
firms, ‘‘ that Knox and his party 
certainly began the breach;”* and 
Dr. Southey unhesitatingly .de- 
clares, that the dispute was *‘ mis~ 
chieviously began, and unwarrant- 
ably prosecuted,” by those who 
indulged ‘ a rooted aversion for 
whatever catholic forms were re- 
tained in the English church.” + 
Erom these unqualified accusa- 
tions, the impartial reader would 
suppose that these writers had 
never seen the original account, or 
were strangely misled by party- 
prejudice, or guilty of wilful mis- 
representation. he celebrated 
Calvin, who was well acquainted 
with these affairs, addressed a leb- 
ter to Dr. Cox, and his friends, 
after the others had departed from 
Frankfort, furnishing a widely dif- 
ferent statement of these occur-. 
rences, 

*«* No man, well-instructed, or 
of sound judgment, will, I think, 
deny that lights and crossings, ot 
such like trifles, sprung out of su- 
perstition: whereupon I am per- 
suaded, that they who retain these 
ceremonies in a free. choice, or 
when they may do otherwise, are 
over-greedy and desirous to drink 
of the dregs. “Neither do I see to 
what purpose it is to burden the 
church with trifling and unprofit- 
able ceremonies; or, as 1 may 
properly term them, hurtful and 
offensive ceremonies, when there is 
liberty to have a simple and pure 
order. Mr. Knox was, in my 
judgment, neither godly nor bro- 
therly dealt with. If he were ac- 
cused by the subtile suggestion of 
certain persons, it had been better 
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for them to have tarried still in 
their own land, than unjustly to 
have brought into far countries the 
Jrrebrand of cruelty, to set on fire 
those who would not be kindled : 
therefore, I only counsel you, not 
without cause, to be wounded for 
these evils, and that you make 
them amends for the fault com- 
mitted.”* 

Mr. Whittingham having, in 
effect, been driven from Frankfort, 
retired to Geneva, where he was 
invited to the pastoral office of the 
English church. At first he de- 
clined the charge; but, by the ear- 
nest persuasion of Mr. Calvin, he 
complied with the invitation, and 
was ordained by the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery. On 
the deliverance of these exiles from 
the unkind treatment they had met 
with, and the occurrences which 
followed, Mr. Whittingham made 
these profitable reflections. ‘ To 
the end we might be delivered from 
this insupportable yoke, God of 
his mercy hath provided better for 
us; and, for this commodity, hath 
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granted us a double benefit: in so 
much, contrary to their hope, he 
hath not only at Basil moved the 
magistrates’ hearts towards us in 
granting us a church, but also at 
Geneva, where God’s word is truly 
preached, manners best reformed, 
and, inearth, the chief place of true 
comfort.” 

In addition to his stated pastoral 
exercises at Geneva, Mr. Whit- 
tingham was actively employed, 
with other learned divines, in pub- 
lishing a new translation of the 
Bible, usually called the Geneva 
Translation; and, on the death of 
queen Mary, he united with his 
brethren at Geneva in their letter 
of congratulation for the accession 
of Elizabeth, addressed to their 
fellow-exiles at Arrau and Frank- 
fort, breathing a most affectionate 
and healing temper. Of these im- 
portant occurrences we have al- 
ready furnished a detailed account 
in our memoir of the celebrated 
Miles Coverdale, as recorded in 
our numbers of August and Sep- 
tember, 1825. 


(To be continued. ) 
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VET Veyeseses 


II. Burt then we have also to 
give diligence that the original 
form of Christianity, which is alone 
adapted to the spirit of it, be more 
and more evidenced amongst us. 
It is often said, that <‘ forms are 
indifferent, and that Christianity 
can manifest itself without form.” 
But though it cannot be denied 
that the spirit of Christianity is not 
éxactly bound to any particular 


form, yet it does not follow, by any 
means, that forms are altogether a 
matter of indifference. On the 
contrary, an unbiassed view of the 
history of the Christian church 
points out most evidently the erro- 
neousness of this assertion. How 
often did a true christian spirit 
manifest itself in individuals after 
the time of Constantine; but was 
it able to burst the barriers, when 
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once, in the lapse of years, the 
christian community had assumed 
a form entirely foreign and opposed 
to its nature? Was not the life 
which was awakened, if not entire- 
ly suppressed, yet always restrain- 
ed by exile, imprisonment, fire, 
and sword? And, whenever it 
attained any strength, did it not 
always, after violent struggles, 
cast off the false and spirit-galling 
form? Did not the Waldenses 
and Albigenses suffer a thousand 
deaths, when bursting their brazen 
fetters? And what would have 
become of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, if the ancient 
priesthood, only somewhat differ- 
ently constituted, had remained? 
The spirit needs the letter, and the 
letter the spirit, and all fivite exist- 
ence needsa form. But form and 
letter must, proceeding from the 
spirit, be its true expression, in 
order that it may be established, 
preserved, and extend itself in them. 
The spirit of Christianity has found, 
in the words of the apostles, its 
suitable letter, and the christian 
church, in the original apostolic 
constitution, its true form. Take 
away the words of the apostles, 
and you make the spirit of Chris- 
tianity an airy phantom, which 
presents itself in an infinity of 
forms, and cannot be laid hold of 
or held fast in any one of them; 
you place the soul of the lamb in 
the body of an elephant, a lion, or 
a tiger; and do you suppose that 
the lamb with tiger’s claws will re- 
mainalamb? Dobut ask history, 
and it shall answer you audibly 
enough! 

The christian life is altogether 
simple; itis an inward life of com- 
munion with God, and an inward 
life of communion of the faithful 
with each other. They altogether 
make but one body, of which Christ 
is the head. Christ alone is our 
master, and we are all brethren. 
But this life can only manifest 
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itself in a form entirely simple, or 
otherwise it will perish in the form. 
Therefore, as soon as order of pre- 
cedence aros¢ in the church, real 
life was repelled. As soon as 
men sought to renew the, Mosaic 
constitution in Christianity, as soon 
as the office of a bishop became the 
bishop’s dignity, as soon as a se- 
cular distinction was made between 
city and country bishops, and one 
church was subjected to another, 
the door of the church was thrown 
open to human vanity, tyranny, 
and avarice. Priests and laity 
were then soon seen; priests who 
presumed to drive a monopoly with 
the truth, and by articles of faith 
to rule over souls; priests and 
high-priests, a monstrous line of 
spiritual dignitaries, which com- 
menced with the door-keeper and 
ended in bishops, archbishops, pa- 
triarchs, and finally in the pope. 
The church was then become the 
world, and the world the church. 
The kingdom of Christ, which was 
not to be of this world, was trans- 
formed into an earthly dominion; 
and thus christian spirit, pure chris- 
tian doctrine, mo car christian 
life, receded further and further. 
Yes, my fellow Christians, history 
teaches that the form is not indif- 
ferent to the church ; and that every 
deviation from the original form is 
more or less injurious. How sim- 
ple, on the contrary, and beneficial, 
was the original form! Then 
unity and order was preserved in 
the churches solely by elders and 
deacons. The former were partly 
teachers and partly overseers of 
the whole; the latter attended to 
the poor. The idea of a priest- 
hood never occurred to them; for 
every Christian was a spiritual 
priest; the ministerial office alone 
was appointed by the Lord. A 
spiritual authority was quite a new 
thing; even the apostles most care- 
fully avoided it, and would not be 
pew over the faith, but ministers of 
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the spiritual joy of the churches. 
They were all brethren, and no 
respect of persons was shown in 
the affairs of the church. Every 
thing was judged and decided by 
the word of God alone. Ceremo- 
nies never took place, and only two 
simple rites were observed—bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
being instituted by the Lord him- 
self. Christianity must really re- 
tarn to this original simplicity, 
both in doctrine and in form, in 
order to extend the fulness of its 
blessings over the human race, and 
wherever it has returned thither, 
then let this simplicity be preserved 
a8 a precious blessing! Alas! that 
that this is so often mistaken; that 
one'so often sees and hears entirely 
opposite méans proposed, with 
honest zeal for the promotion of 
the cause of Christ; that it is so 
often imagined the spirit may be 
assisted by pomp and show, and 
truth be benefited by the recom- 
metidation and introduction of in- 
nocent ceremoniés to elevate the 
mind and promote devotion! My 
dear brethren! pomp, and splen- 
dour, and ceremonies, are contrary 
to the nature of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there is no longer 
the type, but the thing itself; no 
longer shadow, but substance and 
truth; they belong solely to the 
Old Testament. Let us continue 
in primitive christian simplicity ! 
Thoegh all ceremonies dre inno- 
éent ‘at tlie commeticement, have 
they continued so? and if you have 
once opened the gates to intruding 
eétremonies, when will you close 
them again? You say, when they 
beconie too numerous. But when 
are they too numerous, and who 
shall determine it? Be assured, 


that if we only assume something 
that was'ndét originally instituted, 
and make it legal, there will be no 
end to it: we then again return to 
rosaries and holy water, conse- 
erated candles, baptizing of bells, 
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pilgrimages to holy places, and 
the whole glory of a levitical and 
heathenish worship. From which 
may God preserve us! 

III. Finally, it must be deeply 
impressed upon us, that both the 
doctrine and the form of the church 
has no other object, than to pro- 
duce and preserve a life in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. If nothing 
more were the result of Christi- 
anity, than that men should ac- 
knowledge and profess a certain 
quantum of doctrines, and subject 
themselves to a certain form of 
divine worship, the human race 
would be in reality little benefited 
by it, and we could not assign it 
any material preference above 
other religions in the world. But 
far from this; by it the whole life 
of man is to be renewed and his 
character changed; it ought to 
place him in a vital communion 
with God, and incline him to fulfil 
the will of God in every situation, 
or what is the same thing, it ought 
to beget in him the same mind 
which was in Christ Jesus, and to 
cause him to walk even as he 
walked. This is its end; and this 
end can only be attained by Chris- 
tian doctrine and form of worship. 
Hence it is said in Scripture, that 
we are born of the truth, begotten 
by the truth, sanctified and made 
free by the truth. To produce a 
life in the spirit of Jesus Christ is 
the end of Christianity; and this 
stands by no means opposed to 
another assertion of Scripture, to 
wit, that “* Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” Christ 
certainly purposes to save his peo- 
ple; but not in their sins, but from 
their sins. Through him they are to 
attain not only forgiveness of sins, 
but he will also destroy sin itself 
in them by his Spirit, to make them 
meet for blessedness, A man that 
still loves sin, and will not forsake 
sin, has just as little communion 
with him as susceptibility of that 
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blessedness which is in God; and 
if this were granted him, he could 
not continue it; it would operate 
painfully upon him, as the glo- 
rious light of the sun upon a dis- 
eased eye. A life in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ is alone a blissful life, 
and capable of the highest felicity. 

But when we contemplate such 
a life as the object of Christianity, 
we do not mean that Christianity 
is only morality; on the contrary, 
we place it in strict opposition to 
mere morality. A morality which 
is not founded upon faith, and 
stands abstracted from it, has no 
foundation and no aim, and con- 
sequently no strength. It consists 
only, and can only consist of ge- 
neral moral principles, which may 
not be improper as such, but on 
account of their universality may 
be explained and applied by some 
one way, and by some another. 
Rules, even when good, do not 
form the master, nor legal precepts 
the Christian; spirit and- strength 
are produced only by the truth, 
which has become a living prin- 
ciple in the spirit, by the Spirit of 
God, and thus become faith, and 
from the real and sensible indwel- 
ling of the Spirit; and only from 
faith in Jesus Christ, in what he is, 
and what he has done, and does 
for mankind, proceeds a life in his 
Spirit,—a life that does not, void 
ef form and character, lose itself 
in the turmoil of the world, and 
can unite itself with every new 
thing, but which, devoted to him 
by faith, manifests itself in com- 
munion with him, and freely and 
joyfully according with the will of 
God and the laws of humanity. 
«© Without me,” says Christ, “‘ ye 
can do nothing !” 

But when this Spirit really 
works in us, he must necessarily 
liberate us more and more from all 
legal anxiety and distress, from all 
morbid sinking into gloomy feelings, 
from all religious affectation, from 
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all servile fear, from all monkish 
abstraction, from the pure relations 
and innocent joys of life. Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom and joy, and the more an 
individual is possessed by the life 
of God, the more cheerful and 
joyful must he be within. A life 
in the Spirit of Jesus Christ con- 
sists in fervent love to God, and 
in filial confidence in his paternak 
guidance; in heartfelt gratitude 
for that which he has done for us 
in Christ; in the sincere deter- 
mination to strive against every 
sin, and to walk faithfully and 
fearlessly, under all circumstances, 
in the way of truth, in self-denial,, 
humility, and meekness, in sincere 
love to the brethren, in charity 
towards all men, in love even to 
our enemies, in the conscientious 
fulfilment of our particular voca- 
tion, and in free obedience to our 
rulers. 

It is thus that the life of Jesus 
Christ our Lord manifests itself. in 
the world; and thus ought all who 
believe on him, to show themselves. 
in the world. Thither should chris- 
tian doctrine lead us, and thither 
also our christian assemblies, 

O may therefore this new place 
of meeting be a new incitement to 
us all to be strong and active in 
the faith of Christ, which works 
by love, and is fruitful in every 
good work! To this end may the 
Lord bless our meetings, and fur- 
nish us with a greater measure of 
his Spirit and his strength, with a 
richer knowledge of the truth, and 
with a vital experience of his 
grace! May we feel more, every 
day we live, what a liberating and 
beatifying influence Christianity 
has upon our spirits, our hearts, 
and our whole state! Yes, Chris- 
tians! only by real, pare, apostolic 
Christianity, can individuals, can 
the whole human race be saved; 
and as we make advances in Chris- 
tianity, our whole lives assume, ip 
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all their relations, another and a 
better form. The best of what is 
in the world, and that which is 
most beneficial in our institutions 
and constitution, owes its exist- 
ence to Christianity, that Chris- 
tianity, which, even in its clouded 
manifestation, could not deny its 
heavenly origin, nor refuse its bliss- 
fulinfluence. But how much more 
must it show itself efficacious, 
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when it is received in its purity, 
and bursts into life ? 

Let us, therefore, labour with 
all our souls to become Christians 
in the full sense of the word, in 
knowledge and in life; and each 
of us will, by this means; even by 
his mere existence, be the occasion 
of benefiting the world. Lord 
help us all, and grant to our de- 
sires their accomplishment! Amen. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Vite summz brevis spem nos vetat in- 
choare longam 

Jam te premet nox, fabulaque Manes 

Et Domus exilis Plutorica. Horace. 

—Lost is infinitude, ny atom-life 

Seems but a sparkle of the smallest star 

Amidst the scintillation of ten thousand 

Twinkling incessantly ; no ray returning 

To shine a second moment, when it shone 

Once, and no more for ever :—So I pass. 

The world grows darker, lonelier, and 
more silent, 

As I go down into the vale of years ; 

Por the grave’s sliadows lengthen in ad- 
vance, 

And the grave’s loneliness appals my spirit, 

And the grave’s silence sinks into my heart, 

Till I forget existence in the thought 

Of non-existence, buried for a while 

In the still sepulchre of my own mind. 

Itself impenetrable: Ah, that word, 

Like the archangel’s trumpet, wakes me up 





To deathless resurrection. Heaven and 
Earth 

Shall pass away, but that which thinks 
within me 

Mast think for ever ; that which feels must 
feel ; 


—I am, and I can never cease to be. 
Montgomery’s Pelican Island. 


In all its various forms, and all 
its numerous degrees, Life is a 
most mysterious principle. It is 


too subtle for analysis, and too 
simple for definition. After ages 
and centuries of minute and anx- 
ious examination, it may be said to 
be as much a secret, as when God 


first imparted it to any of his crea- 
tures. We know what it is to 
enjoy life, and we acquire some 
notions concerning it, by its ne- 
gative—death, It endures coeval 
with the union of soul and body— 
yet it is not that union. What is 
its essence and its principle, re- 
mains an ineffable mystery—a part 
of that mystery in the works, and 
ways, and being of God, which 
does not contradict, but which 
surpasses, our enfeebled reason, 
in its present remoteness and 
alienation from the “ Father of 
lights.” 

Of life, as man enjoys it, we 
may confidently say, it is as vain 
as it is fleet. Nothing is more 
flattering in prospect, yet nothing 
so empty in review. Itis always 
big with promise, but prolific only 
of disappointment. It has all the 
excitement, and absorbing interest, 
and conscious reality of a dream, 
but issues in all a dream’s nothing- 
ness. That mysterious, mighty, 
and all-engrossing circle, SELF, 
which seems so wide that it would 
encompass and include infinity 
itself, at length dwindles down 
into an insignificant point, which 
we denominate life, and which at 
last totally disappears.—‘* What is 
your life ?” 

There is the course of man, from 
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the state of helpless infancy to the 
loathsome grave. He comes into 
life unconsciously to himself, and 
commences a course of sensitive, 
and by and bye, of conscious and 
intellectual existence. But to how 
poor a purpose is it spent! and 
how rarely does its issue fill his 
expectations, or repay his toil! It 
is a race soon and hastily ran. Its 
course is swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, which hastens to the end 
of the web, and then is suddenly 
cut off. The first step we take 
into life, is a step onward and for- 
ward to the grave. It is a course 
always progressive; made up of 
brief and hasty moments; then 
chiefly occupied with vanity or 
sin, and frequently presenting a 
succession of miseries and toils, 
which make the unhappy subject 
wish that his course were finished 
ere it is half run. Some appear 
to live only to suffer, others only 
to sin. Many men are too vile 
to deserve life, and others too 
wretched to desire it, while most 
are too vain and thoughtless to 
make its use their honour and its 
end their gain. 

There are numerous circum- 
stances which may vary the course 
of man through the gloomy valley 
of this mortal life; some of them 
affording a momentary gleam of 
pleasure, or catch of light across 
the dreary landscape; but there 
are also many others which deepen 
the gloom, and increase the weari- 
someness of this hasty transit to 
oblivion. And all these, be they 
joyous or sad, alleviating or the 
reverse, contribute, the one class 
to steal away life, the other to 
embitter it, and both perverting 
the mind from its due improvement 
and its noblest end. Thus, whe- 
ther we laugh or weep, we are all 
borne onward, as frail and inde- 
pendent barks upon the current of 
a vast and rapid stream; and 
though some are careering in glory 
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before a prosperous gale and upon 
a quiet sea, and others are striving 
hard with adverse winds and cur- 
rents; some admiring the scenery 
through which they are berne, 
and others with infinite difficulty 
and danger steering their perilous 
course clear of the rocks and 
shoals,—yet all ‘are carried 
away as with a flood,” and “ there 
is none abiding.” All are em- 
barked in a course to which there 
is no pause, which suffers no delay, 
and which can admit no return. 
Onward we go, one and all, and 
yet the race keeps following after 
us, as a stream fed by an exhaust- 
less fountain,—’tis always full, 
though always passing away. It 
is the individuality—the distinct 
and separate consciousness of each 
atom of the mighty mass, we call 
‘* our race,” which give infinite 
moment and weight at once to life 
and to de&ith, and make the cir. 
cumstances which are common to 
all, peculiar to each. Vitality 
and mortality should therefore be 
less regarded in the abstract, or 
spoken of as pertaining to man, 
the universal, than to ONE, the 
individual, the particular man. I 
am going in the track which has 
been trodden by innumerable ge- 
nerations before me, who have 
finished their course, and vanished 
into another sphere. Their bodies 
were once as active as mine; they 
dwelt and moved in the same 
places; they were as gay or as 
sad, and enacted the same scenes 
of toil, or vanity, or trouble, as 
now engage us. Yet vain and 
frail as life is, objects, and pur- 
suits, and pleasures give it a fixed 
character, and attach that charac- 
ter, without the possibility of dis- 
junction, to that part of our nature 
which inherits no mortality and 
can suffer no decay.- The soul, 
like the body, is what God has 
been pleased to make it. It is not 
more illustriously . distinguished 
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from the body, in its faculties, 
than it is by its exemption from 
the power of all those natural 
causes, which affect only the 
mortal part. Its immortality is a 
part or a principle of its moral 
constitution. On it rests the soul’s 
fear or hope, and all its capability 
of future reward or punishment. 
There is the Creator’s power. Its 
incapability of death, must be, 
respectively, to good or bad, the 
infinity of bliss, or infinity of woe, 
It is the immortality of the soul 
which good men exult in as their 
crown of life; and which bad men 
dread as their eternal doom—an 
ever-living death—an ever-dying 
life ! 

What is Life, then, to the sin- 
ner? It is said, in the volume of 
inspiration, that men “‘ go astray 
from God, even from the womb.” 
So early do they begin a course of 
transgression, And “all we, like 
sheep, have gone astray ; we have 
turned every one to his own way.” 
Sometimes the course of the sinner 
is but ashort one. He “is driven 
away in his wickedness,” In other 
instances, the life of the transgres- 
sor appears to be prosperous and 
protracted. Judgment lingers, ven- 
geance slumbers, or mercy pleads. 
Yet he proceeds, from step to 
step, and “ after his hardness, and 
impenitent heart, treasureth up to 
himself wrath against the day of 
wrath.” It is a deceitful course— 
soothing while it destroys—trea- 
cherously leading on those who are 
embarked in it, by a sort of natural 
proclivity, like a ball down a 
descent, increasing its violence as 
it proceeds. From one sin men 
proceed to another; from small to 
great. From sabbath-breaking to 
blasphemy, from lying to stealing ; 
from gluttony and luxury to 
drunkenness; from the thought to 
the act; from complacency in the 
sins of others to concurrence, and 
thence to co-operation, till at last 
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they take the lead, and become 
prime agents, and instigators to 
crimes, which at first would have 
appalled their imagination, and 
roused their conscience or their 
fear to a stand. Although the 
course of the sinner should not be 
so rapidly nor so obviously to de- 
struction, but to himself should ap- 
pear a plain, natural, and straight- 
forward path, yet, let him not 
flatter himself, that while living 
according to the course of this 
world, his course can be otherwise 
described than by its obvious ten- 
dency—downward from God it 
certainly is, downwards it is per- 
petually leading him, and down- 
ward at last it will be found to 
end. God says “there is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” Our course of life, then, 
through this world, may be plea- 
sant; it may be respectable, and 
it may not be thought erroneous 
in the eyes of those who are going 
the same way, and yet it may be 
the way of estrangement from 
God; it may join a life of pleasure 
to a death of guilty amazement, 
and an immortality of punishment. 

But through life we trace the 
course of the Christian. What is 
life to him? Sometimes it is a 
path all rugged and steep. Rarely 
ls it smooth, or exempt from perils, 
But he has a safe guide, and a sure 
map; and with these he presses 
on. He feels himself a pilgrim, 
and when tempted to quarrel with 
the inconveniences and privations 
of his way, remembers he ought 
to think less of these than of 
the end, which every step brings 
nearer. He thinks: of life, and 
thinks of heaven, and feels him- 
self a mariner bound for a haven 
of sweet and endless rest, but 
across a troubled ocean, amidst 
gulfs, and rocks, and shoals, and 
exposed to the influence of storms 
and calms, alike inimical to. his 
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success. Yet the Christian’s course 
is one that God has marked out 
forhim. Divine grace introduces 
him to it, and divine love will not 
forsake him in it. It is a life for 
God, and in God; a germ of that 
which is to be, and the beginning 
of that which is never to end. His 
life may be as frail, but it cannot 
be as vain, as the life of other 
men. It may pass more sadly, but 
yet itis more safely: it may end 
as abruptly and unexpectedly as 
the life of the sinner; but then it 
is continued, not cut off. He is 
translated to another sphere, not 
* driven away” from this. 

Unvus FRATRUM. 


MISCELLANEA BIBLICA. 
No. IX. 


The High Priest did not fer prayer 
in the most holy place. 
Many have asserted, that on the 
great day of atonement, the high 
priest of the Jews, when he en- 
tered the Holy of Holies, offered 
an intercessory prayer for the 
people. And this practice is 
considered typical of the inter- 
cession of our Great High Priest 

in the heavenly world. 

But the assertion appears to be 
unsupported by historical proof. 
On all hands it is allowed, that 
the inspired records are silent on 
the subject; and thence it may 
be fairly concluded, that if the 
practice did obtain, it was no 
part of a divine institution, and, 
of course, we have no warrant 
for considering it to be typical. 

We are, however, referred to 
the Mishna, or textof the Talmud, 
compiled in the second century of 
the Christian era. Granting that 
the Mishna may be a faithful 
record of practices, which ob- 
tained in the later ages of the 
Jewish church, the proof of divine 
institufion would still be wanting. 
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But, in fact, that work holds out 
no ground for the assertion. The 
only passage which I can dis- 
cover, as at all referable to the 
subject, is in Joma. a i 5. In 
this passage is described the first 
entrance of the high priest into 
the most holy place, on that 
memorable day. Having entered 
through the vails, and deposited 
the burning frankincense on ‘‘ the 
stone of the foundation,” which, 
during the second temple, occu- 
pied the place of the ark, he 
retired backward, still keeping 
his face towards the supposed 
seat of the Divine Majesty. 
Then pyn maa myp ndban >5ann, 
‘“‘ he prayed a short prayer in the 
outer house, i.e. the holy place, 
He continued not long in prayer, 
lest he should occasion alarm to 
Israel.” Such is the only testi- 
mony on the subject, which ob- 
viously implies the contrary of 
the assertion that it is brought 
to support. 

Bartenora and Maimonides, the 
most approved commentators on 
the Mishna, give us reason, in 
their illustrations of the place, 
to suspect that even this was 
the custom of degenerate days 
alone. They profess to give the 
prayer which was offered in the 
outer house. ‘‘ May it please 
the Lord our God; that if the 
ensuing year be hot, it may also 
be showery; and that the sceptre 
may not be removed from the 
house of Judah; and that thy 
people, the house of Israel, may 
not want food; and that the 
prayer of travellers may not be 
acceptable in thy sight.” For 
the last paradoxical petition, this 
reason is assigned, that ‘ tra. 
vellers always pray for dry wea- 
ther.” For the conciseness of the 
whole prayer, Maimonides gives 
the following reason :— For if 
he had continued long, the 
Israelites would have feared that 
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he was dead; since many high 
priests have died in the most holy 
lace, when they either unskil- 
ully or presumptuously altered 
the prescribed manner of offering 
the incense.” 

It is, therefore, desirable that 
preachers and writers should no 
more appeal to the intercession of 
the high priest under the law, 
as an illustration of the inter- 
cession of our exalted Mediator 
in the heavenly world. We have 
the warrant of divine inspiration 
for considering the high priest’s 
offices, on that memorable day, as 
a type of the Mediation of our 
Lord; but there appears nothing 
analogous to what is commonly 
understood as the intercession of 
Christ in heaven. On this great 
subject it were to be wished 
that some judicious divine would 
present the church with a clear 
and scriptural view, disencum- 
bered of human systems, and 
unauthorized analogies. 

H.* 


** THE CIRCUIT OF HEAVEN.” 
**He walketh in the circuit of heaven.” 
** The Lord looketh from heaven and be- 
holdeth all the sons of men; from the 
place of his. habitation he looketh 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth.” 
«€ He sitteth on the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers.” 
UnpDER more than ordinary im- 
pressions of the goodness of God, 
arising, perhaps, from more than 
ordinarily vivid perceptions of 
my own unworthiness, my thoughts 
had been deeply occupied in 
contemplating the divine conde- 
scension. If the word of God be 
true, I said, and undoubtedly it is 
so, what a wondrous display does 
it unfold of Majesty raising the 
degraded ; of opulence befriending 
the indigent; of benevolence 
soothing the wretched; the de- 
graded, rebels against that Ma- 
jesty ; the indigent, wanderers from 
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that opulence; the wretched, ante- 
cedently, contemners of that be- 
nevolence! In. meditation, I pur- 
sued the theme, until, beguiled in 
slumber, amidst the formerly de- 
graded, the recently indigent, the 
previously wretched, methought 
I saw and heard unutterable 
things amongst the everlastingly 
exalted, the unchangeably en- 
riched, and the unalterably happy 
in heaven. And now an angel's 
tongue, yea, archangel’s song, 
were needed to convey to mortal 
understanding an impression at all 
commensurate with the glowing 
passion of my soul, of that inef- 
fable yet awed delight with which 
I mingled in the praises of the 
eternal, and joined the choir of 
seraphim. It was ‘ with the un- 
derstanding also,” now that I lifted 
up my voice in adoration, and 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ Thou, oh Lord! ‘art 
a God full of compassion and gra- 
cious, long suffering, and plen- 
teous in mercy and in truth; who 
is a God like unto thee, that par- 
doneth iniquity, and passeth by 
the transgression of the remnant 
of his heritage; he retaineth not 
his anger for ever, because he de. 
lighteth in mercy ; verily there is 
a reward for the righteous ; verily 
he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth; and now, oh Lord, thou 
hast shown me the path of life, 
and thy word for ever is settled in 
heaven !” 

Anxious in this spiritual world 
to try a spirit’s powers, methought 
I flew amidst, along, and past the 
angelic hosts, until, like some ad- 
venturous bird, I had left the most 
excursive cherub far behind me, 
and winged my trackless course 
alone. Alone! ah! even then 
and there, I thought it was not 
good to be alone! 1 had left the 
concourse of the blessed, and 
though the region seemed all fair 
before me, its unpeopled solitude 
suggested the idea of danger; 
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perhaps I was approaching the 
confines of some less happy clime, 
and, as on earth, so in heaven, 
extremes might be unsafe, and 
therefore these bright regions might 


be thus. unpeopled. Yet, per- 
suaded as I was by a feeling not 
quite compatible with a state of 
unassailable security, and befitting 
the realms of imperturbable peace, 
I could not stay my flight; some- 
thing still impelled me onward, 
till I shrunk appalled by the con- 
sciousness that heaven had _ its 
limits ; that I had reached its bar- 
rier, nihility! Beyond was that 
dread vacuity, into which, me- 
thought, if I should venture, anni- 
hilation to my being, or some un- 
imaginable horror would ensue. 
** Wiser and happier spirits,” I 
thought, “‘ have never subject- 
ed their bliss to the marring 
influence of these dreary pre- 
cincts of vacuity; perhaps it 
was in impious bravery of this 
dread barrier, that Lucifer, son 
of the morning, and his le- 
gions, fell, and fell for ever.” Me- 
thought I hovered, with unutter- 
able interest, over the line that in- 
terdicted further progress, the line 
which it was the prerogative of 
ONE alone to traverse unappalled ; 
for it was the line that marked 
‘* the circuit of the heavens.” 

Oh! could I but see from this 
vast altitude, I thought, the world 
from which I sprang, then should 
I gain some new conception of 
his benign sublimity, who, though 
he is high, and dwelleth im the 
heavens, yet hath respect unto the 
lowly, and regardeth the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. The curiosity 
that could not be denied, impelled, 
and this redeeming thought em- 
boldened my approach, [ stretched 
my ardent gaze beyond the limit ; 
—it was but a dream, but it was a 
joyous dream, The universe, me- 
thought, was all disclosed; the 
vast interminable universe of God, 
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It was not the splendid spectacle 
of midnight glory, each shining 
orb apparent only through sur- 
rounding darkness, and veiled 
from human scrutiny by its own 
dazzling vestiture of light, but 
surpassing all in grandeur that 
man ever witnessed of stellated 
splendour, or imagination ever 
pictured of ts vast profusion; a 
cloudless vision of definite, dis- 
tinct, harmonious beauty, in more 
than mid-day clearness. The mil- 
lion spheres, the million systems 
rather, hanging ‘‘ upon nothing,” 
all lay obvious, each in its proper 
aspect, colours, properties, and 
contour; the belted and the annu- 
lated orbs revealed with all their 
mysteries, and, in fine, the endless 
series of celestial phenomena un- 
veiled and marshalled forth in 
beautiful and orderly array. Talk 
they of the music of the spheres ; 
what was it then that wrapt my 
spirit? Music! though it express 
all that human thought conceives 
of what is grand, and ravishing, 
and soul inspiring; ‘tis a term too 
feeble; “twas harmony imbibed, 
absorbed, identifying itself with 
my very being, comprising and 
concentrating all intellectual joys, 
a confluence of wonder, ad- 
miration, and delight. But it 
was an elevating and ennobling 
rapture, unlike the inebriating 
draughts of earthly bliss; an 
extacy that quickened the per- 
ceptions, instead of rendering them 
obtuse. 

Directing a spirit’s gaze which 
knew no cloud, and met with no 
impediment, 1 sought my native 
earth, and soon recognized it im- 
measurably distant in the depths 
of space. What philosophy had 
taught, but rather taught than 
justly imagined of its comparative 
insignificance, I now  beheto 
There it rolled, less in relation to 
other worlds, than an acorn to 
itself; but yet, though so compa- 
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Tatively diminutive, apparent in all 
‘ts real and abstract magnitude, it 
presented a spectacle worthy to 
attract a glance from heaven. 
But while its magnitude was seen 
undiminished by its distance, the 
several parts of its superficies ap- 
peared in their due proportions. 
And what then, in the calculation, 
became of its heaven-scaling moun- 
tains and its yawning deeps! its 
inland seas and mighty rivers? 
its arid plains and waving forests ? 
its dread volcanoes and its icy 
poles? Mere specks and streaks, 
they seemed, of decoration ena- 
melled, or ingemmed upon the 
sphere to give it beauty—a won- 
devous orb of varied garniture, its 
more than half-pervading ocean, 
like a richly-jewelled scarf, and its 
snow-crowned mountains glitter- 
ing in the sun like embossments of 
precious stones. 

But where was man? He too 
appeared in all his multitudes, as 
the sand upon the sea-shore, innu- 
merable it is true, but almost as 
the sand indistinguishable amid 
“the vaster objects of the surface 
that he trod. Yet it was for man, 
I knew, the world was made. 
The splendid world was but his 
theatre, and himself, the actor, 
was the object uf deepest interest. 
I saw him in all his varieties of 
clime and country, savage and 
polite; in all his pursuits of busi- 
ness and of pleasure, of tumult 
and of toil. Insectile in all the 
busy myriads and the rambling 
hordes, the slaves of labour and 
the sons of war, they bore less 
Pate to the place of their 

eritage than the active bustlers of 
an ant-hill do to theirs. I remem- 
bered that man was immortal; I 
read his soul from high eminence, 
and saw that few of all his throng 
were careful for any thing beyond 
the life that I witnessed every 
moment, “as a vapour” passing 
away. Yet these are the crea- 
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tures, FE reflected, on whom the 
divine benignity condescends to 
smile; yes! for whom He even 
stooped to weep. And still, ex- 
cept the few, instructed by His 
grace themselves, and urged by 
the same commanding principle to 
carry on his purposes of love 
amongst their fellow men, they 
meanly grovel in busy reckless- 
ness and careful thoughtlessness, 
busy and careful for every but the 
one thing needful. 

The condescension of God, and 
the ingratitude of man, over- 
whelmed me, and I burst into the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Behold even to the 
moon and it shineth not; yea, the 
stars are not pure in his sight; how 
much less man that is a worm, and 
the son of man, whichis a worm.” 
It was not a spirit’s voice; the 
charm was broken; I awoke, a 
mortal still, but with the hope of 
immortality enlivened by my 
sleeping vision of the brighter 
world, and with enlarged concep- 
tions of His amazing love, who, 
though ‘* He walketh in the cir- 
cuit of heaven,” yet “from the 
place of His habitation, looketh 
upon all the inhabitants of the 
earth—the monarch of immensity, 
who sitteth on the circuit of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers.” 

EpsiLon. 
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In a former paper I intimated, 
that it is not quite certain, whether 
Matthias was appointed to the 
apostolic office by lot or by 
suffrage. I did so, because I 
felt the difficulty suggested by 
Mosheim, of translating the words 
in Acts i, 26. édwxay KAnpouc 
durév, they cast lots. The diffi- 
culty arises from the substitution 
of the verb édwxay for eBador ; 
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and also from the use of the pro- 
noun d&vrwy. Mosheim, therefore, 
proposes to render the passage, 
‘‘they gave their votes, and the 
office fell to Matthias.” I regret 
that he did not pursue the inquiry 
any further, nor notice the objec- 
tions which might be urged against 
this rendering. The classical 
phrase éfador cAnpove, is familiar 
to the readers of Homer, and too 
common to require the support of 
citations. The phrase, ‘ they cast 
lots,” occurs about a dozen times 
in the Old Testament, and is 
always rendered in the Septuagint 
by efadoy k«Anpovc, or by some 
other part of the verb Gaddw. The 
same words also occur in the 
Gospels of Matthew and John; 
nor can I find any passage in the 
Septuagint, or New Testament, 
or indeed any where else, in which 
6:dwye is thus substituted for Badrw, 
or bears the sense given to it in 
this verse. It may also be added, 
that a construction of édwpe with 
kAnpoy is found in the Septuagint, 
which would go far to support the 
opinion of Mosheim, as in Num- 
bers xvi. 14., and that cXnpoc is 
used in the 17th and 25th verses 
of this chapter of the Acts in the 
sense of a possession or office. 
To these remarks, may be added 
the difficulty of construing dvrwy 
their lots. 

I am not, however, prepared to 
say, that Matthias was not ap- 
pointed by lot. The phrase, érecey 
6 KAnpoc ém, is commonly em- 
ployed to denote the result of 
casting lots. ‘These are the very 
words of the Septuagint, as Jonah 
i. 7. éwecev 6 KAnpoe emt “lwvar, 
“‘ the lot fell upon Jonah.” We 
must also take into the account, 
the appeal to the Lord Jesus, in 
the prayer of the disciples, and 
the general opinion of Christian 
antiquity, that Matthias was ap- 
pointed by lot. 

However this may appear, it 
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is evident, from the whole narra- 
tive, that except so far as it was 
determined by a special interposi- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, Matthias 
was appointed to the apostolic 
office by the hundred and twenty 
brethren. 

If he was elected, the election 
was determined by the suffrages 
of the people. It does not ap- 
pear that the apostles, as such, 
that is, as distinct from the brethren, 
took any part in the transaction. 
It is a common remark, but with. 
out any countenance from Scrip- 
ture, that the apostles filled up 
the vacancy in their own college, 
The apostles are not once men- 
tioned in the narrative, evidently 
commencing at the 15th verse. 
** In those days Peter stood up,” 
&c. There is not, therefore, the 
slightest reason to refer the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ they appointed two,” 
to the eleven, as distinct from the 
hundred and twenty. Generally 
as commentators have adopted 
this mode of supplying the elipsis, 
we must refuse them the right of 
introducing, as agents, persons who 
are not noticed as acting, nor even 
once mentioned in the history. 

It would seem, that the quali- 
fications of both Joseph and 
Matthias were esteemed by the 
brethren sufficient for the apos- 
tolic office. But as these Chris- 
tians were lovers of peace, and 
had nothing of a party spirit, 
they proceeded (if they did not 
by casting lots appeal to the Lord 
Jesus) with prayer and singleness 
of heart to give their votes; and 
the office fell to Matthias. 

On the other hand, if the ap- 
pointment was eventually deter- 
mined by lot, our inference is 
equally indisputable. The brethren 
appointed two. Undoubtedly 
both possessed suitable qualifica- 
tions, and probably one was in no 
respect preferable to the other: 
If then the brethren did not choose’ 
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an apostle, they did what was 
equivalent,—they chose their own 
method of determining who should 
become an apostle. The decision 
was with themselves, so far as they 
were able to decide; and when 
they were not, instead of appeal- 
ing to any human authority, even 
to that of the eleven apostles, they 
made their appeal to the Lord 
Jesus. : 

But it is said, this was done 
before the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. And what of that? Does 
the objector insinuate, that the 
proposal of Peter was a bad one, 
or that the choice of the brethren 
wasa bad one? If he think him- 
self wiser than the first Christians, 
we cannot wonder that he should 
defend an ecclesiastical polity so 
much more expedient .in modern 
times than the obsolete institutes 
of the twelve apostles. It was 
before the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. We, therefore, see un- 
inspired men,—men no more able 
to discern spirits than we are,— 
appointing Matthias to take part 
of this ministry and apostleship. 

Hence we learn, that even the 
apostles did not of themselves fill 
up a vacancy in their own college, 
but left the appointment to the 
church over whom for a time they 
were pastors. Much less has any 
college of presbyters the right to 
fill up their number without the 
election of the church. Still much 
less has any synod, or conference, 
or body of ministers, authority to 
impose pastors upon the churches 
of Christ. And still much less 
than that have lay-patrons the 
right to present to the cure of 
souls; or the princes of this world 
to set up their favourite ecclesi- 
astics in opposition to the ordi- 
nances of the Lord Jesus. 

On the arrival of the day of 
Pentecost, the promise of the 
Saviour was accomplished by the 
descent of the Spirit upon the 
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brethren. The immediate effect 
of the miracle, and of the address 
of Peter, was the addition of three 
thousand persons to the church by 
the sacrament of baptism. 

We have now to consider a 
church, consisting of more than 
three thousand persons, placed 
under the superintendence of the 
apostles, and having many of its 
members inspired with the Holy 
Ghost. What was its order, its 
discipline, its mode of worship? 
We have in Acts ii. 42, a brief 
but clear account of the religious 
service conducted by this first 
Christian church. They conti- 
nued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 
By doctrine, we understand teach- 
ing; by fellowship, the contribu- 
tion to the common stock for the 
poor, and the service of the church; 
by breaking of bread, the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper; and 
by prayers, the united and public 
devotions of the church. The only 
objection which I can anticipate, 
applies to the interpretation of the 
word xowwmna; fellowship. That 
this is often the signification of 
the word in the New Testament is 
evident. See Rom. xv.26; 2 Cor. 
viii. 4; ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 
Sometimes the term is used to 
denote the Lord’s Supper, and is 
translated communion; but here 
the breaking of bread is more na- 
turally referred to the Lord’s 
Supper. Sometimes it denotes a 
participation, either of the society 
of the church, or of the influence 
of the Holy Ghost; but in this 
verse, the parts of worship are 
clearly designated, as teaching 
the Lord’s Supper, and public 
prayer. 

I apprehend, therefore, we may 
learn from this passage, that ih 
the meetings of the church at Je- 
rusalem, the apostles, supplying 
for a time the place of teachers, 
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delivered discourses explanatory 
of Christian doctrine, the brethren 
offered their contributions, the 
Lord’s Supper was solemnized, 
and public prayers were pre. 
sented to God. All is here sim- 
ple, rational, conducive to edifi- 
cation. There is nothing like the 
gorgeous pageantry of the Romish 
Church—nothing like the formal 
ceremonies of the English ritual. 

There is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing, that as yet the disciples fre- 
quented the same place, and occa- 
sionally, at least, met for worship 
at the same time. The spacious 
porticos of the temple would af- 
ford ample accommodation for 
many thousands. The eastern 
cloisters, called in Acts v. 12, 
Solomon’s porch, were, according 
to Josephus, more than six hun- 
dred feet in length. Here, I ap- 
prehend, theapostles daily preach- 
ed to the people, and convened 
them, as opportunity offered, in 
smaller parties, to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in private houses ; 
‘* continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house.” 

If however it should be said, 
that the believers in Jerusalem 
soon became too numerous to con- 
stitute one congregation, though 
they were still denominated a 
church; we reply, that they were 
a church only in the sense in which 
congregationalists use the term, 
as they formed one society, having 
the same teachers, the same dea- 
cons, and the same place of re- 
sort. Occasionally, at least, they 
were convened at the same time. 

Be it remembered, that it is 
impossible to form any estimate of 
the number of believers resident at 
one time in Jerusalem. Whether 
the expression, Acts iv. 4, ‘‘ The 
number of the men was about five 
thousand,” refers to the addi- 
tional converts, or to the whole 
multitude of believers, Solomon’s 
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porch, with the adjoining court, 
would afford ample accommoda- 
tion for a much greater number 
than this. Besides, many of these 
were strangers in Jerusalem at the 
festival, and though it is probable 
most of the believing Hellenists 
remained in the city, it is, at least, 
equally probable, that the inhabi- 
tants of the country of Judea re- 
turned to the respective towns 
and accustomed employments. 
It is impossible to say how far 
the number of Christians in Jeru- 
salem was thus reduced, before 
‘they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria.” 

We have, however, no occasion 
to insist upon this. We know 
that “‘ when the number of the 
disciples were multiplied,”—* then 
the twelve called the multitude of 
the disciples unto them.” If they 
were thus convened on one occa- 
sion, why might they not have 
been convened on every occasion, 
in which business of importance 
was to be transacted ? 

Intending hereafter to consider 
more fully the worship and disci- 
pline of the very large churches 
of Christian antiquity, I at pre- 
sent only remark, that in the usual 
observances of the church, it was 
convenient for different Christians 
to worship at different times, as in 
the case of Sapphira, who came 
into the assembly three hours after 
her husband;—that daily some 
were taught in the Row & and 
there was nothing to prevent any 
man from joining the assembly of 
his brethren whenever he was able; 
—that Solomon’s porch would have 
contained more persons than we 
have any reason to suppose were 
at this early period converted to 
the faith of Christ;—that though 
they sometimes met in smaller 
parties in private houses, yet, at 
least on occasions of business, 
and the more public parts of wor- 
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ship, they met in one place, at the 
same time ;—that we have no rea- 
son to conclude, and therefore no 
right to suppose, that they dis- 
tributed themselves in separate 
congregations under the several 
apostles, saying, I am of Peter, 
and I of John. Whoever consi- 
ders these circumstances will al- 
low, that they constituted one so- 
ciety of believers, in other words, 
one Christian church of the con- 
gregational order. 

R. H. 
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THE ORPHANS’ TALE—A PRACTI- 
CAL HINT. 


I REMEMBER, above thirty years 
since, when a young unmarried 
man, residing with my mother and 
sisters at a fashionable watering- 
place, we observed an elegant 
female, whose countenance, like 
the faded rose, showed rather what 
she had been, than what she was, 
walk daily past our residence, 
accompanied by a sweet little 
cherub-faced daughter, of about 
five or six years of age, never 
attended by any other person, 
** unknowing and unknown.” On 
observing her solitary walks, we 
found that she lodged near us, 
There was an air of melancholy, 
and traces of corroding grief, 
which excited the sympathies of 
one of my sisters, who said, she 
should like to be introduced to 
her; but as no one spoke to her, 
she was at a loss to accomplish 
it. One day, she noticed the dear 
infant, who seemed pleased with 
her attentions, and by slow de- 
grees this brought on an inter- 
change of civilities with the droop- 
ing mother, whose hollow cough, 
and hectic flush, and glaring eyes, 
soon told the alarming tale—that 
she was not long to be a tenant of 
this lower world. All that kind 
female solicitude could effect, in 
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prescribing and preparing little 
palliatives or remedial precautions, 
were resorted to in vain. Month 
after month she became worse and 
worse, till a benevolent physician 
was informed of her case, to whom 
my sister told the circumstances 
of her acquaintance, and sug- 
gested her fears, that she was 
struggling with comparative po- 
verty as well as disease. He, with 
a nobility of mind which marks 
the masters of the profession, went 
with my sister to see her, and pre- 
scribed for, and attended her, as 
assiduously (sometimes twice or 
thrice a day) as if the most ample 
remuneration was expected. From 
the first, however, he said there 
was no hope of recovery, and 
suggested, that my sister should 
endeavour to draw from her the 
sad tale of her woes, family con- 
nexions, &c., which was no 
easy matter, as there was a dignity 
blended with delicate sensibility, 
which kept up a reserve when 
such subjects were hinted at, how- 
ever remotely. - At length she 
was confined to her bed ; my sis- 
ter became her nurse, her com- 
panion, her friend; and ere she 
departed from the vale of mor- 
tality, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, she told her, she was allied 
to one of the first families in Ame- 
rica, and had married a young 
British officer, ere political con- 
flicting sentiments had time to 
cool. Her relatives were so ex- 
asperated, they would hold no 
farther intercourse with her; she, 
therefore, accompanied her hus- 
band to Britain. His friends, 
though of rank in society, in the 
same spirit of political animosity, 
would not notice her, or assist him 
to maintain her, saying, he had 
disgraced himself by warrying the 
daughter of a rebel ; he took it to 
heart, and, aided by diseases con- 
tracted in active service, soon pre- 
maturely entered the house ap- 
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pointed for all living, leaving her 
little but her widow’s pension. 
The American ambassador was 
written to—her relative—but no 
reply was received. The final 
scene approached—her anxiety 
then became fixed on her infant 
daughter—what was to become of 
her, unfriended, in an unfeeling 
world? She was assured she 
should be taken care of. I would 
cheerfully have adopted the dear 
infant; but my excellent mother, 
who knew more of life, would 
not permit me, saying, the world 
would connect improper motives 
and unjust reflections to such an 
act. Our friend, the physician, 
on being consulted, mentioned it 
to two maiden ladies of moderate 
competency, who lived in the 
vicinity, who cheerfully offered to 
adopt and educate her. This was 
communicated to the mother, 
who then said, she should die in 
peace, which event soon took 
place in my sister’s arms. After 
committing the remains to the 
tomb, my sister collected the rem- 
nant of elegant effects, princi- 
pally of dress, and handed them 
over with the orphan Cordelia 
O , to these worthy females, 
who with maternal tenderness 
educated her as their own. She 
lived to maturity, and married 
advantageously ; but soon met an 
early grave. Blessed be the me- 
mory of the whole of whom I have 
written! I hope they all stand 
before the throne adoring the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world. 

Subsequently engaging in the 
busy scenes of lite, I had a 
trusty servant, a carter, a mar- 
ried man; but had no child. 
Being passionately fond of chil- 
dren, he adopted an orphan, 
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brought*him up_ till he settled in 
life; then another, and a third in 
succession, though his weekly pay 
and perquisites seldom exceeded 
sixteen shillings. Often have L 
watched the honest manly counte-« 
nance of James Madley beaming 
with delight, when his little pro- 
tegée brought him his dinner, or 
came on an errand to him. He 
envied not princes; he was a fa- 
ther to the fatherless, and truly 
enjoyed “ the luxury of doing 
good.” This luxury may be en- 
joyed by many, who perhaps 
never thought it within their reach. 
On visiting infant schools, those 
admirably adapted means to pre- 
occupy the intellects and hearts 
of the young, the thought has 
occurred, how many of these dear 
infants are orphans! What a field 
Sor benevolence! What a choice of 
darlings might be made by those 
who have the inclination and the 
ability to take one, and educate 
it for God, and for the eternal 
world! Does not Providence seem 
to say to those to whom children 
are denied, or taken away, ‘‘ Take 
this child, and nurse it for me, 
and I will give thee thy wages?” 

The foregoing narratives show, 
that large property is not required ; 
‘¢ where there is a will, there is 
a way.” Pious bachelors, mai- 
den ladies, godly parents, be- 
reft of your offspring, here is an 
opportunity of ‘* serving your 
generation,” by seeking out or- 
phans in all the lovely simpli- 
city of infancy, uncontaminated 
by practical vice and irreligion, 
which you may train up in the 
way in which they should go, 
and prepare for eternel blessed- 
ness. 


THE ORPHAN’S FRIEND. 
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A SKETCH FROM NATURE, 
AT OLNEY, BUCKS. 


*Tis Sabbath eve, and all is calm, 
The sun declines apace ; 

And while retiring, adds a charm 
To nature’s smiling face : 

His splendid rays sublime ascend, 

And with the azure zenith blend. 


“* The Market Trees,”” in shade below, 
To heaven aspiring seem ; 

Upward their verdant branches throw, 
And catch the radiant beam : 

The lengthning shadows far extend, 

Beyond the vale of ** Silver End.” 


That mansion, late with mimic face 
Of architrave and frieze ; 
And, kenn’d from many a distant place, 
The spire and orchard trees : 
Departed times, impressive quote, 
When Newton preach’d, and Cowper wrote. 
There, ancient, and of high renown, 
Though narrow and uncouth, 
The massive prison of the town 
Appears with pointed roof: 
Remember’d long by graceless boor, 
Once lodg’d upon ‘* The Stone House”’ floor. 


See yonder, one with outspread hand 
The cause of God espouse ; 
And take his elevated stand 
Beneath the shady boughs ; 
The rural audience soon convenes, 
To hear a preacher in his teens. 


With ‘* Ranter’’ zeal, his prayer address’d, 
The stripling gave the word, 

And bass and tenor tones express’d 
The glory of the Lord: 

Again, the swelling notes ascend, 

Perceiv'’d distinctly at ‘* Bridge End.” 

And now the fair, amid the throng, 
With tuneful voices bless'd, 

Harmonious lead the sacred song, 
And charm the soul to rest: 

Sweet Echo, ravish’d with the sound, 

Repeats it, whispering all around. 


From hamlet at no distant stage, 
With sabbath cares replete, 
The Vicar drives his equipage, 
Like Jehu, up the street : 
But graceful,—checks bis humble steeds, 
And softly by the group proceeds, 


In solemn order, sad and slow, 
A sable train appears, 
Conducting from that house of woe, 
With unaffected tears, 
A youth in ardent hope’s full bloom, 
Devoted to an early tomb. 
Now passing in the pensive rank, 
A weeping maiden see, 
Betroth’d to him, with heart so frank, 
None more bereav’d than she : 
The preacher makes an awful pause, 
While slow the solemn scene withdraws, 
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These traits, from nice observance made, 
In every point are true ; 
Improvement, with reflection’s aid, 
May be achiev’d by—you : 
Narration, sketchy, offers hints, 
Reflection gives the finish’d tints. 


J. S. 


Sa an th th td 


A SABBATH MORNING 
MEDITATION. 


Wy should my spirit languish, 
And nought of comfort find ; 

Oh why should deepest anguish 
Oppress my fainting mind. 


Should not the holy morning 
Of this the Sabbath day, 
From its most early dawning, 
Scatter my gloom away. 


Why should the darken’d shading 
Be blackening into night, 

And cheerful day evading, 
Deny all mental light ? 


It is—that time is flying, 
As upon eagle’s wings ; 
It is--that I am dying, 
And leaving mortal things. 


It is--that I am hasting 
To my eternal state ; 

It is—that life is wasting, 
And that my guilt is great. 


It is--that to my Maker 

“1 have ungrateful been ; 
And am not a partaker 

Of grace, that cancels sin. 


It is—that solemn sentence 
Shall soon on me be past ; 
And that, without repentance, 

I am condemn’d at last. 


O Lord, most high and holy, 
To thee alone I flee ; 

To whom I render solely, 
What most concerneth me. 


I seek a full redemption 
From all the power of sin ; 

And a complete exemption 
From Satan’s reign within. 


And wilt thou grant my prayer, 
And glorify thy word ? 

My soul, with all her care, 
1 leave with thee, my Lord. 


Thou didst on Calvary’s mountain 
Die for a guilty race, 

Aud open’d there a fountain 
Of cleansing, healing grace. 


Then deign my soul to sprinkle, 
Renew my heart of stone ; 
And free from spot or wrinkle, 
Place me before the throne. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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Recensio Synoptica Annotationis 
Sacra; being a Criticul Digest 


and Synoptical Arrangement of 


the most important Annotations 
on the New Testament, Exegeti- 
cal, Philological, and Doctrinal: 
carefully collected and condensed, 
Srom the best Commentators, both 
ancient and modern, and so di- 
gested as to form one consistent 
Body of Annotation, in which 
each Portion is systematically 
attributed to its respective Au- 
thor, and the Foreign Matter 
translated into English; the 
Whole accompanied with a copious 
Body of original Annotations. By 
the Rev. 8S. T. Bloomfield, M.A. 
of Sidney College, Cambridge. 
8 vols. 8vo. Price £6. London: 
Rivingtons. 1826—1828. 
Tus is by far the weightiest 
work, and, in many respects, one 
of the most important works, we 
have ever attempted to pass 
through our critical ordeal. Con- 
taining more than five thousand 
closely-printed octavo pages, full 
of critical matter, abounding with 
references to the classical writers 
of Palestine, Greece, and Rome, 
and discussing the opinions of in- 
numerable ‘‘ critics now alive, or 
long since dead ;” the task of form- 
ing an opinion, and the responsi- 
bility of expressing that opinion, 
we feel to be exceedingly onerous, 
To those who value the correct 


and enlightened interpretation of 


the Scriptures, every aid in the 
department of philological litera- 
ture will be received with the 
utmost gratitude. We are afraid 
that the number of persons who 
attach importance to this study, 
and who are capable of estimating 
the value of works which tend to 
facilitate it, is much, smaller than 
might be supposed in a land so en- 
N.S. No. 40. , 


lightened as ours, In this respect 
the Germans have long left us far 
behind, and even America appears 
lately to be taking the precedence 
of us. Various causes may be 
assigned for this, Although there 
is a good deal of reading in Eng- 
land, there is not a large portion 
of profound thinking. Our coun- 
trymen are too much devoted to 
comfort, to like the labour and 
self-denial which much reflection 
requires. In consequence of this, 
they are pleased with skimming 
the surface, and averse to descend 
into the depths of science or criti- 
cal inquiry. Public instruction is 
too generally adapted to this in- 
dolent, self-indulgent, state of 
things. The people commonly re- 
sort to it to be soothed and 
pleased, or excited; and mi- 
nisters, knowing that discussion 
respecting the meaning of the 
Scriptures is not generally liked, 
abstain from it, and satisfy them- 
selves with common-place, decla- 
mation on the first principles and 
duties of Christianity: The clergy 
of the establishment are surrounded 
by a class of persons in the com- 
mon parishes of the kingdom, to 
whom, from their general ig- 
norance of the Gospel, sucht dis- 
cussions would be very unintelligi- 
ble; and in the higher orders of the 
church, preach so seldom and so 
irregularly, that little of biblical 
instruction can be communicated. 
The education of the Dissenting 
ministers is seldum such as to place 
them quite at home in the walks of 
biblical criticism, while their funds 
too generally are totally. inade- 
quate to command that biblical 
apparatus, without which the cri- 
tical study of the Scriptures can- 
not be pursued to advantage. In 
connexion with these causes there 
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are silly prejudices, such as that the 
study of criticism must make a man 
dry, and cold, and heterodox— 
that the neology of Germany has 
arisen from this source; and that 
the laws of words and syllables 
have little tendency to promote 
spirituality of mind. 

It is not our business to expose 
the folly of all this. We are 
merely accounting for the low es- 
timation in which biblical litera- 
ture, properly so called, is held in 
England, and for the little en- 
couragement which is afforded to 
engage in studying it, or in pub- 
lishing to promote its interests, 
The work now on our table is an 
honour to the individual who has 
undertaken it, and will, we trust, 
Contribute to advance the interests 
of philological criticism in the 
kingdom. It is right we should 
allow the author to state what he 
has — to accomplish by his 
work, and what the reader may 
expect to find in it. 

“© Having premised thus much on his 
plan generally, the Editor will now pro- 
ceed to furthér develope its details, and 
indicate the nature and contents of the 
present work. It has been, throughout, 

jally adapted to the use of Academi- 
eal students, Candidates for Holy Orders, 
and all persons who possess any tolerable 
knowledge of the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, and it will, he hopes, materially 
tend to fix and establish the interpretation 
of the New Testament on the authority 
of the most eminent Commentators, both 
ancient and modern; and subserviently 
thereto, the phraseology is explained, and 
the subject matter illustrated, both from 
the Classical authors, and the Rabbinical 
writers. One peculiar feature of the work 
is, that the interpretations of the ancient 
Fathers and early Greek Commentators 
(as Theophylact, Theodoret, Euthymius, 
(Ecomenius, and Aretas) together with 
the Scholiasts and Glossographers, have 
formed the basis of the exegetical and doc- 
trinal ‘matter, and the copious stores of 
Elsner, Raphel, Kypke, and Wetstein, 
that of the philological, or illustrative. 
ladeed, the present work contains the 
whole of the exegetical and philological anno- 
fations of Wetstein (whose New Testament 
lias been emphatically termed by a cele- 
bfated Prelate, THE invaluable book), and 
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of the immensely numerous Classical and 
Rabbinical illustrations, all such as, ona 
diligent examination, appeared to be at all 
apposite, or important to the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. As approxi- 
mating in authority to the Fathers and 
Greek Commentators, the Editor has as- 
signed the next place of importance in in- 
terpretation to the works of those illus- 
trious and orthodox Commentators of the 
modern School, who flourished from the 
glorious era of the Reformation to about 
the middle of the last century, and who, 
t:eading in the footsteps of a Chrysostom, 
an Origen, a Basil, a Gregory Nazianzen, 
and a Jerome, completed the superstruc- 
ture of legitimate interpretation, which 
had been originally founded, and partly 
raised, by the hands of those venerable 
Fathers of the Church. 

** Adverting, however, to the peculiar ex- 
igencies of the present times, and in com- 
pliance with the wishes and suggestions of 
some judicious friends, equally interested 
in the welfare of our Church, and attached 
to the cause of orthodoxy in general, the 
Editor has been induced to make by far 
the most ample selection from the exegetical 
and philological annotations of the foreign 
Commentators of the last half century; as 
Wetstein, Heumann, Kypke, Koecher, 
Carpzov, Ernesti, Bengel, Morus, Storr, 
Vacknaer, Michaelis, Fischer, Koppe, 
Pott, Henrichs, Knapp, Jaspis; and es- 
pecially Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, and Titt- 
man; from whose ample stores the Editor 
has largely profited; insomuch that it will, 
in future, be little necessary for the Stu- 
dent to resort to the works themselves. 
The Editor has, moreover, carefally com- 
piled all important illustrations of the 
New Testament from the Classical writers 
found in the works of Grotius, Priczus, 
Bos, Alberti, Homberg, Elsner, Raphel, 
Abresch, Palairet, Pincinelli, Krebs, 
Munthe, Loesner, Kypke, and Wetstein ; 
and, of our own countrymen, Blackwall, 
Wakefield, and Bulkley, including his 
own copious collections, formed gradually 
in a diligent study of the Classical writers 
during the last eighteen years. Nor has 
the Editor omitted to avail himself of the 
valuable aids to be found in the illustra- 
tions’ of the Scriptures from the Rabbinical 
writers, as collected by Cartwright, Dru- 
sius, Buxtorf, Lightfoot, Pococke, Hack- 
span, Surenhusius, Lampe, Schoettgen, 
Meuschen, Wetstein, and others, of which 
all that were found directly apposite have 
been adopted, though generally with 
abridgment, and often translated into 
English. Nor have the highly merito- 
rious labours of our great English Theolo- 
gians, of every age, been overlooked or 
andervalaed, though the Editor tas de- 
rived comparatively few materials from that 
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quarter, partly because he supposed that 
the works of those Diyines were generally 
in the hands of his readers, and especially 
since few of them supply much of those 
kinds of matter of which the present work 
is chiefly composed, i. e. exegetical and 
philological. Tie reader, however, will 
find scveral yaluable annotations derived 
from that quarter, both exegetical and 
doctrinal ; of these latter, indeed, the num- 
ber would have been greater, had not the 
Editor wished to avoid the adoption of 
such as had already beea extracted, and 
are to be found in the valuable Family 
Bible of Dr. D’Oyly and Bishop Maut, or 
in those of Mr. Hewlett, or Dr. Adam 
Clarke, in Mr. Horne’s Introduction, or 
the Abstracts of Mr. Elsley and Mr. 
Slade.”’—vol, i. preface, xi—xiii. 

Those who are acquaiated with 
the Synopsis of Poole, a work of 
far more value than is generally 
understood, and with the Cure 
Philologice of Wolf, cannot but 
egeice that the immense labours 
of the Continental critics, who have 
succeeded these laborious com- 
pilers, have been condensed and 
arranged in a work so accessible 
as that now on our table. The 
author we consider, therefore, to 
be entitled to the best thanks of 
every scholar and divine. His ex- 
ertions must have been vast and 
unremitting, and remind us more 
of the days of Walton, and Castell, 
and Poole, and Owen, than of the 
period in which we live. On this 
subject we must make another 
quotation from the advertisement 
to the second part. 

“To advert to some peculiar features 
of the present Part, the Author can, with 
truth, say that he has employed the same 
diligence in selecting all opposite illustra- 
tions of the phraseology or sentiment from 
the Classical writers, by a careful recensiv 
of the immense Collectanea of Priczus, 
Grotius, Raphel, Elsner, Kypke, Wet- 
stein, &c. The labour of this may easily 
be imagined, when it is considered that the 
quotations even in Wetstein’s New Testa- 
ment amount, it is said (see Dibd. Introd. 
vol, i. p. 165.), to a million! The Author 
was induced to especially attend to this 
branch of his plan, since the publications 
ia question are rare and expensive, and 
the persons for whose use the present 
Work was especially intended, have seldom 
complete collections of the Greek Classics. 
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The Author’s own illustrations of this kind 
will, in the present Part, be found far 
more numerous and important. He bas 
also, in this Second Part, used the same 
diligence in forming glossarial notes, on 
every word and phrase which present the 
slightest difficulty. ‘bese, he trusts, will 
be found eminently serviceable to the 
Student: and though this kind of matter 
admits not of complete originality, yet a 
comparison of these glossarial notes with 
the matter found in Lexicographers or 
Commentators, will show that the Author 
has chiefly depended. upon his own powers 
and resources.’’—vol. iv. advertisement, 
Pp- X Xi. 

Having thus, in the author's 
own words, given an idea of his 
plan, we must submit to our rea- 
ders seme remarks on its execu- 
tion; in which we shall endea- 
vour to exercise that impartiality, 
which respect for the writer, and 
regard for the interests of the 
Bible, demand. We have endea- 
voured to use the book for some 
time iv our ordinary examination 
of the New Testament, and on this 
use we found the few observations 
we have to offer. ‘To do ful! jus- 
tice to such a work, would require 
the exclusive occupation of our 
pages for a year or two, which 
would not be agreeable to our- 
selves or profitable to our readers. 

The work contains most ample 
illustration of the phraseology of 
the New Testament, from ail the 
classical writers, and references 
innumerable to the opinions of 
those who have written upon it. 
Indeed, there is often a much larges 
mass of annotation of this kind 
than seems to us to be necessary, 
But in such a work the error 
should be on the side of excess, 
not on that of deficiency; as it is 
often impossible to say how far a 
parallel passage may illustrate the 
phraseology on which it is brought 
to bear, or others analogous to it, 
The quotations of Mr. Bloomfield, 
however, very often require no small 
— of erttical learning to ena- 

le the reader to understand their 
connection with the subject. it 
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often happens also, that a great deal 
of labour is bestowed on that which, 
on the whole, is very plain, and 
requires little elucidation; while 
that which involves considerable 
difficulty is lightly passed over. 
This disappointment is so invari- 
ably experienced in consulting 
commentators, that it would be 
rather strange if it did not apply 
to this work. We have frequently 
referred to it, when in difficulty, 
and have been vexed, after toiling 
through several pages, to make no 
discovery of importance. Various 
opinions have been referred to and 
discussed ; but no one ma‘jtained 
with ability as the only correct 
interpretation. 

In the case of the author of this 
learned work, as in some others, 
we apprehend it will be found that 
more dependance may be placed 
on his diligence and literature than 
on the strength and soundness of 
his judgment. The collector of 
such a mass of opinions is in danger 
of feeling bewildered and dis- 
tracted, and is therefore not al- 
ways the best judge of the stress 
whichis due to one, rather than 
to various other views of the sub- 
ject. It is obvious, if the reader 
does not possess some maturity of 
ebitniientng, that he may be in 
danger of the same distraction, 
from the quantity of conflicting 
matter on which he is required to 
pronounce judgment. The pre- 
sent work, therefore, is by no 
means suited to a beginner. Such 
a person is more likely to find 
perplexity than assistance from it 
on many important points. Sen- 
timents are frequently introduced 
which either ought not to have 
been introduced, or to have been 
met with more argument; while 
opinions of a very unguarded and 
injurious nature are brought for- 
ward, either as the author’s, or 
without any expression of condem- 
nation, But we must give some 
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illustrations of our meaning. On 
Matth. xvi.17. “ Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in Heaven,” we 
find the following annotations. 


© 17, dre capE—GXN 6 warhp. The 
passage may be thus paraphrased: ‘ Man 
hath not taught thee, but God, i. e. by 
whose providence it was brought about 
that thou becamest my disciple, and wast 
endowed with a disposition so docile as to 
thoroughly learn the truth.’ 

“17, Ore oap—E—odpavoic. Dr. 
Maltby, in the 23d Sermon of his second 
volume, remarks on the mistaken notions 
which were entertained by the Apostles 
on the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom ; 
and that in this declaration of Peter we 
may recognize a triumph of spiritual dis- 
interestcduess over secular selfishness, 

‘* The words now under our considera- 
tion form the answer to that declaration, 
and, when freed from the obscurity of 
metapher and idiom, may (with Dr. M.) 
be thus paraphrased; ‘Thou art not in- 
duced by worldly and carnal views to pro- 
fess this faith, but by honest conviction, the 
love of truth and virtue infused into you by 
the Author of every good and perfect gift.’ 

** Wetstein refers us to Sir. 14. 18. 
27.31. .Gal. 1.6. 1 Cor. 15.50. 2 Pa- 
ral. 32.8. Epb. 6. 12. In the writings 
of the Jews the King of flesh and blood is 
often mentioned as opposed to God S. B. 
by which phrase they indicate, that even 
the most powerful man, though he may 
have the most prudent counsellors, is 
nothing in comparison ‘with God, q,d. 
‘If you listened to the Jewish doctors 
and priests, nobles and princes, and those 
who have the greatest authority, you would 
judge very differently of me,’’’—vol. i. 
pp- 211, 212. 

Thus the important doctrine of 
divine teaching seems resolved 
into the general doctrine of Pro- 
vidence, or the love of truth and 
virtue infused by God. This is 
not the way the subject is taught 
in the Scriptures, 

In the following passage the 
reader is furnished with a specimen 
of the author’s general manner of 
treating Scripture phraseology. 
We quote it chiefly on account of 
the last part. 

“* 3, éav pp orpadijre. Unless ye 
be changed in disposition, and become, 
&c, There is, I believe, no other example 
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in the New Testament of this metaphorical 
sense. On this Rosenmuller has the fol- 
lowing remark : ‘ Pueris similes vult fieri 
Christus sectatores suos, modestia et ho- 
norum periturorum despicientia, quod ea 
ztas longissimé absit a studio honorum, 
quod ne ad inventam quidem se ad virilem 
et robustam etatem referri solet: nam, ut 
Horatius ait, Conversis studiis 2tas ani- 
musque virilis Querit opes et amicitias, 
inservit honori.’ (See also Whitby.) This 
being the manifest sense, | am surprised 
that Wetstein should interpret yéveo@at 
we Tatdioy to be acknowledging the supe- 
riority of others to ourselves, and that we are, 
(q. d.) as boys compared to men, & Com- 
parison not unfrequent in the Classics, 
and of which he produces several exam- 
ples. It will not, however, justify his in- 
terpretation, which is too limited and far- 
fetched. ‘Though I know that the Apostle 
to the Romans, xii. 10. gives it a charac- 
teristic of true Christians, év rey aX- 
AyjAove Toonyouvmevor, yet the interpre- 
tation is too restricted. Our Saviour 
means to inculcate a childlike disposition 
in unambitiousness ; not, however, that our 
Saviour intended to confine himself to 
that circumstance. He might advert to 
the general simplicity and humility, do- 
cility and guilelessness of young children, 
and such was this, by Jesus taking him in 
his arms. The admonition, therefore, is 
very similar to that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 
20, adedgol, pop wadia yiverIe raic 
ppecive aAd rH Kaxig ynriacere, 
> g \ , , 
Toig Ce gpeal rédeErot yiveoOe. Such 
were the sentiments of that gracious Being, 
who seems to have had a peculiar affection 
for children, and who particularly desired 


‘that they might be suffered to come unto 


him, and not be forbidden. John Calvin, 
however, presumes to teach us a contrary 
doctrine ; telling us, in his Instit. 4. 15. 
10. ‘ infants bring along with them their 
own damnation from their mother’s womb ; 
having the seed of sin in their very na- 
tures, though notdeveloped. Nay, their 
whole nature is a sort of seed-bed of sin, 
and therefore they cannot but be odious and 
abominable in the sight of God.’ ’’—vol. i. 
pp. 238, 239. 


We are very sorry that so re- 
spectable a man as the author of 
this work should, from his dislike 
of Calvinism, be guilty of per- 
verting the words of that eminent 
man, whose name is supposed, by 
too many, to be only another term 
for every thing that is monstrous 
and detestable. It did strike us as 
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very shocking, that the author of 
the quotation should be guilty of 
speaking of children as odious and 
abominable in the sight of God. 
Before we could believe it, we 
turned to the passage, the last 
sentence of which Mr. Bloomfield 
has grossly misrepresented. Cal- 
vin is speaking, in the section from 
which the quotation is made, on the 
subject of baptism and original sin. 
The whole passage reads thus. 

‘* Now two things, therefore, 
are distinctly to be observed, 
namely, that we, being in every 
part of our nature so defiled and 
corrupted, are held to be already 
justly condemned and convicted 
before God, on account of that 
corruption; to whom nothing is 
acceptable but righteousness, inno- 
cence, and purity. Even infants 
themselves, therefore, bring their 
own condemnation with them from 
their mother’s womb: who, al- 
though they have not yet brought 
forth the fruits of iniquity, have 
nevertheless the seed of it included 
in them. Indeed, their whole na- 
ture is a kind of seed of sin; there- 
fore, [non odiosa et abominabilis Deo 
esse non potest,] 1T cannot but be 
odious and abominable to God. This 
condemnation, however, the faith- 
ful are assured, by baptism, has 
been removed and driven from 
them: when (as we have said) the 
Lord doth by this sign assure us 
that full and perfect forgiveness is 
wanted, both of that fault which 
should have been imputed to us, 
and of the punishment which should 
have been suffered on account 
of it,” &c. 

We leave this extract from Cal- 
vin to speak for itself. It shows 
that it was the corrupt nature, and 
not the little children he pro- 
nounced abominable to God ; while 
at the same time he regarded that 
very corruption as removed by a 
divine provision, signified by bap- 
tism. If the fault and the sans 
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ment of original sin be both done 
away, it is not easy to conceive 
how Calvin could regard the chil- 
dren as the objects of God’s hatred. 
The sentiments of Calvin were in 
full accordance with those of the 
English reformers, as expressed in 
the ninth article of the Church. 

«« Original sin,” says the Church, 
“‘ standeth not in the following 
Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk,) but it is the fault or corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very far gone from original righ- 
teousness, and is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the spi- 
rit; and therefore, in every person 
born into the world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation,” &c. 

If this be the doctrine of the 
Church of England, we put it to 
the good sense and justice of Mr. 
Bloomfield, whether, in holding up 
Calviu to reprobation, he has not 
been guilty of a gross and unfound- 
ed calumny of a man who ought 
never to be mentioned but with 
veneration, and whose praise has 
been sounded hy the most cele- 
brated writers and dignitaries of the 
Church of England. Wealso put 
it to the author, whether he has not 
in this, and some other instances, 
violated the profession of candour 
and fairness made in his Preface? 
He thus speaks :— 


** One thing he must be permitted to 
observe, namely, that in the selection of 
matter, as well as in the adjustment of 
jarring interpretations, he has been guided 
by tlie strictest impartiality. His maxim 
has ever been—‘ Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo 
discrimine habebo; or, in the words of Plato, 
(de Republ. 614.) day Gy 6 dédyoc, 
dorsp wveva, ratry iréov. Though 
unfeiguedly and conscientiously attached to 
4be Church of which he bas the honour to 
be.a Pastor, yet the Editor has endeavour- 
ed to preserve the strictest impartiality in 
adjusting the interpretation of all those 
texts on which any difference of opinion 
unhappily subsists among the various de- 
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nominations of professing Christians. So 
far, indeed, from willingly aggravating the 
bitterness of the odium theolegicum, he 
would rather sound an Irenicum to his mi- 
nisterial brethren, of every denomination, 
that Ephraim might no longer envy Judah, 
ner Judah vex Ephraim; that all (con- 
sidering the doubtfulness and, in truth, 
the unimportance of many controverted 
points,) might agree to differ, ever remem- 
bering the maxim of Augustin— Melius est 
dubitare de occultis quam litigare de incertis.” 
—vol. i, preface, pp. xv. xvi. 


So much for profession, which we 
have no doubt was very sincerely 
made; but the name of Calvin 
was too severe a test for the im- 
partiality of Mr. Bloomfield. It 
was enough to call forth the odium 
theologicum of a man who can speak 
of the observations of German 
sceptics and philosophists with 
moderation and candour. 

The following passage supplies 
us with a method of getting rid of 
a considerable portion of the pre- 
ceptive part of revelation. On the 
expression, ‘‘ Let him be to thee 
as a heathen man and a publican.” 
Matt. xviii. 


‘17, €orw oor dorep 6 eOveKdg Kai 
6 reAk@ync. Of this paasage there are 
many ioterpretations in Pole. Mr. Bulk- 
ley presents us with the following by a 
certain Dr. Collop (in his Catholic Medi- 
cine for the Disease of Charity): ‘ Cite 
him before the Gentiles’ tribunal, as thou 
wouldst a heathen or a publican.’ To 
this I cannot accede. The most probable 
sense is this: ‘ Account him as a flagi- 
tious person, and one whose intercourse 
is to be avoided, as that of beathens and 
publicaus.’ To such persons (observes 
Rosenm.) the common offices of humanity 
did not cease to be due (as most of the 
Jews thought), but only those which re- 
spected a neaver intimacy. This admoni- 
tion, however, is temporary and local, and, 
as not accommodated to our times, needs 
not be observed. For this public admoni- 
tion can have place only iu a very small 
congregation, without the least appearance 
of civil authority, and governing itself en- 
tirely by the precepts of Christ. To the 
present state of the Church -this Christian 
discipline is litde adapted. Vide Nitch de 
judicandis morum preceptis in Noy. Test. 
a communi omnium hominum ac tempo- 
ruin usu alienis, Comment. 8. p. $65. seq. 

* I add that the-enlightened interpreter 
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of the: New Testament must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the letter and the spirit of 
the Divine injunctions, between counsels, 
(as they have heen called by the acute 
Montesquieu,) which relate only to the 
time when the Apostles lived, and luws, 
which are of perpetual and universal obli- 
gation. On this subject I must refer the 
student to an excellent essay of Lord Cla- 
rendon on the Reverence due to Antiquity, 
and must content myself with the follow- 
ing extracts; ‘ There is not any one Chris- 
tian church in the world that at this time 
doth believe all that the Fathers did be- 
lieve and teach in their time, even in those 
things in which they did not contradict 
each other, nor is it the worse for not so 
doing: nor is there any one church in the 
Christian world that at this day doth enjoin 
and observe all, or the greater part, of 
what was enjoined and practised in the 
primitive church. And therefore it is 
little better than hypocrisy to pretend that 
submission and resignation to the ancient 
Fathers, and to the primitive practice, 
when they very well know that the learn- 
ing and industry of pious men who have 
succeeded the Fathers, and the great skill 
in languages which they have arrived to, 
together with the assistance they have re- 
ceived from them, have discovered much 
which was not known to them, and made 
other interpretation of Scripture than was 
agreeable to their conceptions: and that 
the difference of times, the alteration of 
climates, the nature and humour of nations 
and people, have introduced many things 
which were not, and altered other things 
which were in the practice of the primitive 
church, and observed in the primitive 
times. And we have no reason to believe 
that such introductions or alterations are 
unacceptable to God Almighty, or that he 
ever meant to limit posterity, when his 
church should be propagated and spread 
over the face of the earth, to observe all 
that was at first practised, when all the 
Christians of the world might have’been 
contained in two or three great cities. 
This liberty God permitted to his own 
church of the Jews; which, notwithstand- 
ing his so particular prescription of what- 
soever he thought fit for bis worship, in- 
troduced many things, and left out other 
things, which they had been accustomed 
to. Many as material alterations have 
been, as warrantably, introduced by suc- 
cession of time and difference of climates, 
and natures of people, both before and 
since, into the Church of God.’’’—vol. i, 
pp. 245 -- 247, 


We thank the author for con- 
ceding to us that this precept can- 
not. be observed in a national 
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church. We have long thought 
so; and hence have been furnish- 
ed with one among many unan- 
swerable proofs, that national 
churches are not recognised in the 
New Testament. Had a clergy- 
man, who was once sorely div 
tressed with this argument, been put 
in possession of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
canon, he would have been saved 
from what he must have considered 
a very lame reply. When asked 
how he would follow the Jast step 
of discipline according to our 
Lord’s rule, he replied, with great 
rs ty w ** T would put the of- 
fender into the bishop’s court.” O 
no, says our author, you have only 
to distinguish between the letter 
and the spirit of the divine injunc- 
tions, between counsels and laws, 
and you escape from all the diffi- 
culty. We are at liberty to intro- 
duce what changes appear to us 
necessary and suitable, and they 
will no doubt prove acceptable to 
God! We have not so learned 
Christ. 

Tn vol. iv. p, 192, we have some 
observations on the deacon’s office, 
which contain certain allusions; 
on which we shall offer a few ob- 
servations. 


“ 3. oc Karagricouer emi rie 
xpetac ravrnc, * whom we may appoint," 
or, as the best MSS. and Versions read 
karaaryoouey, * whom we will appoint.’ 
This latter reading is adopted by Gries- 
bach, by most Editors, and admitted into 
the text. By xpeda is not meant, assome 
Commentators explain, necessity, but busi- 
ness, and that necessary and importaat, 
Of this signification numerous examples 
are adduced by Elsner, Kypke, and Wet- 
stein. So 1 Macc. 10, 37. karacraOy- 
gerat eri ypewy rot Paciréwe. It 
appears that the Diaconal office was adopt- 
ed by the early Christians from the,custom 
of the Jewish Synagogue, in which there 
were. three almoners, or treasurers, of the 
poor’s chest, called [3°34D, Shepherds, who 
took care of the poor, especially strangers, 
and distributed money every seventh day. 
So Maimun. (cited ‘by Wets.) Collectores 
sunt viri noti et fidi, sapientes et’ pru+ 
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dentes.. Bava Bathra. fol. 2. Cibi colli- 
guotur per tres, et per tres distribuuntur, 
guia collectio et distributio eorum zquales 
sunt. See also Lightfoot and Vitringa de 
Synag. 629 & 620. On these deacons con- 
sult the long and masterly annotation of 
Whitby, into whose discussion I must for- 
bear entering, in order to be able to intro- 
duce some valuable illustrations of this 
subject from Mr. Hughes’s Dissertation, 
prefixed to his edition of Chrysustom de 
Sacerdot. (as translated by Mr. Bulkley) : 

** Arguing, that the order of deacons, in- 
stituted in Acts the 6th, was not a secular 
and temporary, but a permanent and spiri- 
tual office. (1.) Because it was required 
that they who should be chosen to it should 
be men full of the Holy Spirit, i.e. en- 
dowed with its excellent gifts, and very 
conversant in the Old Testament, especially 
the Prophecies, that they might be quali- 
fied, as occasion offered, to dispute with 
the Jews, as Stephen did. Does not this 
imply an office more excellent than what 
relates merely to economy? Could the 
gifts of the Spirit, and a plenary know- 
ledge of revelation, be necessary for the 
distribution of money? An upright mind, 
and approved integrity, are sufficient qua- 
lifications for this. The deacons were ap- 
pointed to serve tables, and derived from 
this design their name. But the tables of 
the disciples, as the Bishop of Chester ob- 
serves, were sacred and common in the 
service of the Eucharist. It is very pro- 
bable, that the deacons assisted the Apos- 
tles in the distribution of the consecrated 
elements, (2.) They were ordained, like 
presbyters and bishops, by the laying on 
of hands. ‘ This solemn rite coull never 
have been used for the destination of 
any one to a temporary and civil office.’ 
( Hughes.) 

«* Schoettgen observes, tliat there were in 
the primitive church two sorts of deacons. 
On the power of the congregation in the 
affair in question see the excellent note of 
Dr. Hammond. 

** It is strange, considering that tlie ex- 
pression is Karaoricopev, whom we WILL 
appoint, that the Presbyterian Commen- 
tators, and, among tlie rest, Dr. Doddridge, 
should venture to explain it of what was to 
be the joint act of themselves and the whole 
Church. Such an interpretation could 
never surely have been thought of by any 
but such as were resolved to find their own 
Opinions in the New Testament. His 
sneer, too, at the canons of the Church 
might have been well spared. He thinks 
that the three grand canons, of doing all 
with deceucy, in charity, and to edification, 
would have been sufficient, and, if rightly 
weighed, would be found to vacate a great 
part of the rest. But the.good Doctor will 
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forgive us for supposing that the antient 
Fathers understood what was for the good 
of the primitive Church far better than 
himself, or any Theologian of the present 
age; not to say, that were the canons re- 
duced to the three he mentions, a very 
great number of others must be formed, 
for their better explanation and applica- 
tion. An illustration of the true spirit of 
sectarism is supplied by the curious fact 
furnished by Bishop Pearce, namely, that 
in some English Bibles printed a few years 
before 1660, the we is altered to ye, with 
what intent is obvious, unless it were a 
mere error, which is not probable.”— 
vol. iv. pp. 192—194. 


Many things might be urged in 
support of the views contended for 
by Doddridge and other non-con- 
formists, were it necessary ; but it 
is not. Dissenters do not consider 
the deacon’s office a mere secular 
office; and, in general, they dis- 
tinguish between the parties who 
choose and those who ordain or 
constitute to oflice, as well as epis- 
copalians or presbyterians. Our 
object at present is to notice the 
silly charge contained in the last 
sentence, that, during the Common- 
wealth, the word we was wickedly 
and intentionally changed into ye. 
We wonder not at such things 
among the vile herd of professional 
controversialists; but that they 
should occur in a respectable work, 
intended to serve the interests of 
sacred literature only, is deplo- 
rable. 

We beg leave to tell Mr. Bloom- 
field then, that the discovery was 
not made by Bishop Pearce, but 
long before him; and there is evi- 
dence, next to demonstration, that 
it was an accidental and not an in- 
tentional error. . The first Bible in 
which it occurs, is, we believe, that 
printed at Cambridge, by Buck and 
Daniel, in 1638. This was two- 
and-twenty years before 1660. It 
was long before the time of the 
Commonwealth; and while the 
University, of Cambridge was un- 
der the influence of men who were 
very far opposed to the sentiments 
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of the Independents. Many edi- 
tions were published during the 
Commonwealth; but the only edi- 
tions, during this period, in which 
we believe the mistake has been 
found, are those of Field, Cam- 
bridge, 1657 and 1660; which, 
in all probability, copy the 
mistake of the former Cambridge 
edition. It occurs in editions 
printed in London in 1668, 1671, 
1674, 1679, 1680, 1682, and 1685, 
In editions published at Edinburgh, 
by Anderson, in 1673 and 1675; 
and at Amsterdam in 1679. Surely 
all these persons could not be In- 
dependents, or influenced by their 
errors. What is still more extra- 
ordinary, it occurs in Baxter’s first 
edition of his New Testament, 
while his note requires the common 
reading; for he says, ‘‘ the con- 
gregation must choose the persons; 
the chosen persons must be ap- 
ointed or authorised and directed 
y the apostles. The electors still 
are trusted whom to elect, and the 
ordainers whom to ordain.” In 
Baxter’s second edition, accord- 
ingly, the error is corrected. It is 
strange that men should be so con- 
versant about the readings of fo- 
reign versions, and so profoundly 
ignorant of those of our own. 

We shall give one quotation 
more. Qn the phrase, “* And as 
many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed,” Acts xiii. 48, Mr. 
Bloomfield has the following an- 
notation. 

“48, kal ériorevoay boot joa 
reraypévot eic Cwiv aimviov. In the 
explanation of these words Commentators 
have pursued different courses. The high 
Calvinists (as Markius) seek a support for 
their favourite doctrine of absolute election. 
But to this introduction of the doctrine in 
this place (even supposing it were true) 
the more moderate and enlightened cf 
their body seem averse. (See Doddr.) 
The objections to such an interpretation 
have been strongly stated by Schoettgen 
in the following words. ‘ It is surely 


most unsuitable to the present passage to 
say that those only took up the faith who 
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had been pre-ordained to eternal life. 
For among these believers there were 
doubtless many hypocrites, and evil livers, 
who eagerly enough embraced the theore- 
tical truth, but never liked the practice. 
These, therefore, could not be predestined.” 
Moreover, we have not Tporeraypeévol, 
as if equivalent to mpooptopévor, but only 
the simple reraypeévot. 

*¢ But proceed we to notice the principal 
opinions brought forward on this text. 
Kovatchbull, Priceeus, and others (and re- 
cently Heinrichs), refer €iorevoav to 
fwiv aiwviov. This, however, is totally 
at variance with the ancient interpreters, 
and, as spoken of conversion, is (as Kuinoel 
remarks) unexampled. Others, as Ham- 
mond, Schoettgen, Maius, Mede, Krebs, 
Loesnea, and Doddridge, closely pressing 
oni the physical and military sense of Tagow, 
render, ‘ those who had marshalled, arrayed 
themselves for salvation, who had put them- 
sélves in the ranks for obtaining salvation, 
namely, by hearing the word of God, and 
by not resisting the Holy Spirit in its en- 
deavours to operate upon their hearts.’ 
They observe, moreover, that the middle 
and reciprocal form is often expressed by 
the passive voice, especially in the pre- 
terite; and thus they here take reray- 
pévoe as equivalent to érakay éavrove 
eic Gwijy, viz. by a study. of virtue and 
piety: and that rerdypevot is to be so 
taken, they think clear from the context ; 
since the of reraypevot eic Gwijv aiw- 
v.ov are opposed to those who had render- 
ed themselves unworthy of eternal life by 
rejecting the word of God. 

*¢ Others, as Morus, Rosenmuller, Schott, 
and Kuinoel, render, ‘ who were destined 
unto eternal happiness.’ These enlighten- 
ed Commentators, however, disclaim all 
thoughts of any absolute or unconditioned 
decree, which exclude men’s own exertions 
towards obtaining felicity and salvation. 
They direct the words to be taken simply 
in the acceptation of common life, without 
introducing any philosophical or metaphy- 
sical refinements ; q. d. ‘ quibus, dum fidem 
doctrine divine habebant, certa erat feli- 
citas futura.’ And they refer to similar 
expressions in 1 Thess. 3,3. 5,9. Luke 
2,34. But simple as this sense may be, 
I see not how it can be elicited from the 
words as they now stand. In one point, 
however, I entirely agree with them}name- 
ly, that we are to take the words without 
resorting to metaphysical subtilties, and in 
a popular sense. In this respect those 
Commentators seem to have been most 
successful who, as Thaleman, give it the 
sense of ‘ were well disposed to, and sought 
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eternal felicity,’ or ‘ as many as were dis- 
posed for, and determined for,’ &c. It 
seems a popular way of saying ‘ as many 
as were thoroughly disposed to make the 
requisite sacrifices in this life for the at- 
tainment of felicity in another and an eter- 
‘nal life.” Nor does the interpretation of 
Doddridge materially differ from this; 
though he embraces the first mentioned 
mode of taking reraypévot. For he ob- 
serves that all who were deeply and seri- 
ously concerned about their eternal hap- 
piness (whether that concern began now, 
or were of longer date), openly embraced 
the Gospel. And so Dr. Whitby, ¢ as 
many as were disposed for eternal life, be- 
lieved.’ So also Dr. Hammond, who, 
though he labours to establish the military 
sense of reraypévot, yet occasionally 
abandons it, explaining the words gene- 
rally, ‘ those who were disposed for eternal 
life.” ‘ In this sense (says he) they that 
are truly pious, sincerely and honestly 
disposed to do whatever God requires of 
them towards eternal life (whether that 
signify Christianity, the present part of 
that life which shall end in eternity, or 
whether the life of glory in another world), 
may fitly be said to be reraypévoe ei¢ 
Swijv aisvioy, enrolled in the number of 
those that look after eternal life. In short, 
they that, having renounced the heathen 
idols of their countries, embraced the wor- 
ship of the one only true God, and the 
hope of eternal life, and so were well placed, 
or disposed in a good posture toward the king- 
dom of God, are here thus expressed. This 
is that wich is expressed, Heb. 11, 6. by 
Tpocepyxopevor eic TOV Ocor, they that 
come to God, and of all such it is required 
to believe what is there said, that there is a 
God, and that he is a rewarder of all that 
diligently seck him, that is, that Gentiles 
(other nations besides Jews), if they seek 
od, may come to eternal life, and conse- 
quently as many as put forward to the 
exercise of piety, which is one part of 
eternal life in Scripture (this is life eternal, 
to know thee, that is, live according to thy 
commandments) and to the expectation of 
a reward, which is the other part, are dis- 
tinctly capable of this title here, and there 
of that. This was acknowledged by Chry- 
sostom, when he explained this phrase by 
agwpiopéva re Océ, separated to God, 
that those that had betaken themselves to 
his only service.”"—vol. iv. pp. 441—445. 


This extract both illustrates the 
sentiments of the author, and his 
manner of conducting the work. 
It shows, with other passages, the 
crude and mistaken views which 
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he entertains of Calvinism. These, 
indeed, are so prevalent among 
men of a certain class, that it is 
quite sickening to contemplate their 
upreasonableness and obstinate re- 
jection of every thing which is done 


to enlighten them. On this pas- 
sage we beg to present Mr. Bloom- 
field with an annotation on this 
passage, in opposition to his; the 
Calvinism and the criticism of 
which will not suffer in comparison 
with the statements and represen- 
tations of the work before us. 


*« It is contended by expositors whe are 
opposed to the doctrine of ‘ predestination 
to life,’ that the phrase reraymevot ei¢ 
Zwiv ai@viov should be rendered ¢ dis 
posed to eternal life.’ It is obvious that 
our word, ‘ disposed’ has two distinct 
senses. It may mean either to be arranged, 
or placed uccording to order, on some me- 
thodical principle; or it may be applied to 
the temper and inclination of the mind, 
But the verb Tacow is employed to con- 
vey the idea of disposition, ordering, or adjust- 
ment, only in the former sense. It is ap- 
plied to military arrangements, by Thucy- 
dides, and other Greek authors ; and hence 
the word tactics is itself derived. From the 
idea of disposition in this sense, there is a 
natural transition to_the idea of appoint- 
ment, command, determination, ¢c. In all 
these senses, the word occurs in the New 
Testament: Matt.xxviii.16, Luke vii. 8, 
Acts xv. 2, xxii. 10, xxviii. 23. Rom. 
xiii. 1, In the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and the Apocryphal writings, 
it has similar applications, nor can I find 
one passage in which Tagow in any of its 
verbal forms, unless connected with some 
other word, conveys any other idea than 
that of disposition, in the sense either of 
arrangement or appointment. In 1] Cor. 
xvi. 15, it is said of the house of Stepha- 
nas, ei¢ deaxoviay roig ayiow ératay 
éavrec * they have addicted themselves to 
the ministry of the saints’—or (the work 
of) ministering to the saints; but the ob- 
ject of the appointment or determination, is, 
even in this passage, distinctly specified ;— 
they appointed or subjected ‘ themselves’ 
to this ‘ work and labour of love.’ It was 


an act of self: devotion, and the decision by 
which it was characterised is recorded with 
peculiar approbation. 

** Without any violation of candour, it 
may be asserted that nothing but a deter- 
mined and invincible predisposition to bend 
a text to the support of his own system, 
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eould have induced Dr. Whitby to assert 
that ‘ the word reraypevoc is used to 
signify a man not outwardly ordained, but 
inwardly disposed ; one determined not by God 
but by his own inelinations.’ In all the in- 
stances referred to above, the word, when 
unmodified by terms in the immediate con- 
nexion, invariably signifies a determinaiion 
or arrangement by some exterior authority. 
Even the passages cited by Dr. Whitby are 
completely irrelevant, and are every one 
of them far more explicable on the inter- 
pretation he endeavours to subvert than on 
his own. Thus he quotes, Ecclesiasticus 
x. 1. yepovia cvvers reTaypevy esat 
* the government of a prudent man is well 
ordered.’ Here it is evident that there is 
no reference whatever to inward temper 
and dispositions, but to the ordering of a 
Wise administration. Ex uno disce omnia, 

‘© But if it were admitted that the term 
in Acts xiii. 48, related to the inward dis- 
position of the mind, and not to the divine 
appointment, the question might still be 
asked—what produced this inward dispo- 
sition? While some according to the 
context * judged themselves unworthy of 
Eternal life,’—and thus ‘ rejected the 
counsel of God,’ why were others ¢ dis- 
posed’ to receive the gospel and thus be- 
come prepared for Eternal life? Will it 
be said there is no divine influence in the 
production of disposition? * Wherever 
this temper was,’ says Dr. Doddridge, ‘ it 
was undoubtedly the effect of a divine ope- 
ration on their hearts, and of God’s gra- 
cious purpose thus to call them, and enlist 
them (as it were,) in their proper places, in 
his’army, under the great Captain of their 
salvation.’ 

**¢ « No man is an unbeliever,’ observes 
tlhe judicious Charnock, ‘ but because he 
will be so; and no man is a believer, but 
because the grace of God changes his heart and 
turns him to Christ.’ Let these two princi- 
ples of human responsibility and divine 
sovereignty be firmly maintained, and all 
their practical connexions invariable and 
consistently preserved, and there will be no 
danger of partial and erroneous exhibitions 
of Christian truth. But if either the one 
or the other be forgotten or denied,~ the 
order and harmony of the sacred system are 
destroyed ; and Pelagian pride or Antino- 
mian presumption will be the fatal result.”’ 
—Fletcher’s Discourse on Personal Election, 
pp- 80—82. 

But we must have done. We 
wish we could have spoken more 
strongly of this learned work than 
we have been able to do. It con- 
tains a vast mass of matter, but 
badly arranged; mixing up doc- 
perme tee critical discussions often 
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in a very confused manner, and 
frequently leaving the reader in a 
state of doubt as to what the sen- 
timents of the author on the point 
under consideration really are. In 
Hebrew aad Oriental literature, 
we suspect Mr. Bloomfield is de- 
ficient, as his Hebrew quotations 
are often very sadly incorrect. It 
is a work which will be useful to 
men who have made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and whose minds are 
made up on its great doctrines, as 
it brings together a great body of 
matter, which it is convenient to 
have in acollected form. But to 
others we should apprehend the 
work is calculated to be injurious 
rather than beneficial. Its ten- 
dency is to unsettle and bewilder, 
rather than to elucidate and con- 
firm. We have given our opinion 
candidly, and our extracts will 
enable our readers in some degree 
to judge for themselves. We are 
Dissenters and Calvinists ; but we 
have not been influenced by these 
considerations in forming our esti- 
mate of the work. As far as it is 
calculated to promote the real in- 
terests of truth and godliness, we 
sincerely and heartily wish it suc- 
cess. 


we eeeneeese 


A Brief Notice of some Ancient 
Coins and Medals, as illustrating 
the Progress of Christianity. By 
the Rev. R. Walsh, LL. D., 
M. R. I. A., late Chaplain to 
the British Embassy and Resi- 
dency at Constantinople. Foolscap 
8v0. pp. 36; with Plates. Lon- 
don: 12mo. Price 5s. 

AMONG the collateral evidences 

to the credibility of the facts re- 

corded in the sacred Scriptures, 

and the pages of ecclesiastical 

history, those which are furnished 

by the monuments of antiquity are 

not the least important. The va- 

rious coins, medals, and inscrip- 
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tions, which have outlived the 
ravages of time, and been ren- 
dered legible by the persevering 
researches of antiquarians and 
munismatologists, if they have not 
contributed largely to our previ- 
ous stock of knowledge, have 
operated to check and confirm it; 
and, in some cases, a nice point in 
history, involving consequences of 
importance, and contested for ages 
by the learned, has been decisively 
settled by the accidental discovery 
of one of these veracious witnesses. 
The friends of the Bible have a 
just ground of gratulation, in the 
fact, that in not a single instance 
have the researches of historians, 
travellers, or antiquarians, con- 
tributed, even in the remotest de- 
gree, to contradict the facts re- 
corded in Scripture, or to render 
dubious the accuracy with which 
the sacred historians have detailed 
the transactions which employed 
their pens. Each successive year, 
on the contrary, brings to light 
fresh evidences of their verity, and 
supplies us with materials for the 
illustration of the sacred records. 

In the publication before us, 
Dr. Walsh has rendered service 
to the cause of Christianity, inas- 
much as he has applied the un- 
questionable evidence afforded by 
the science of munismatics to con- 
firm the records of ecclesiastical 
history, in some of the most im- 

ortant of its details, and thus, 
indirectly, to authenticate several 
facts and allusions of the New 
Testament writers. 

But the application of this 
species of evidence to the pur- 
poses of illustrating and verifying 
the statements and implications of 
the inspired volume, is not quite 
so novel as we should apprehend 
Dr. Walsh to suppose, judging 
from the sweeping censure which 
he has passed upon. medalists, in 
the fifth page of his essay. Ge- 
nérally speaking, the complaint of 
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our author is but too just—that 
‘‘ while great pains have been 
taken to illustrate, by means of 
coins and medals, the historical 
facts of pagan Greece and Rome, 
there isno one who has thought it 
worth his while to make them sub- 
servient to the more interesting 
details of the spread and progress 
of Christianity among mankind ;” 
and, in a note on page 6, he cites 
Pinkerton’s remark on Dr. Jen- 
nings’ posthumous little work on 
medals, namely, that he would 
‘* pass him over in silent contempt, 
as he is taken up with Jewish shekels 
and divinity, as in duty bound 
to pray!” Taking these passages 
together, we infer that Dr. Walsh 
is not acquainted with the labours 
of the late editor of Calmet, else 
he would have excepted him from 
this otherwise justly-merited cen- 
sure. The object of Mr. Taylor, 
in those munismatological investi- 
gations, which are found in the 
fifth volume of the last edition of 
his invaluable work, was not, it is 
true, precisely the same as that 
proposed in the work before us; 
and his labours terminate at the 
point where the valuable part of 
Dr. Walsh’s work commences: * 
but he has fairly opened up the 
subject to succeeding students, 
and has illustrated, incidentally 
and indirectly, that which Dr. 
Walsh has done purposely and 
directly ; while he has, at the 
same time, ably elucidated some 
of the most difficult and perplex- 
ing passages in both parts of the 
Scriptures. Still, however, a work 
like the one before us cannot fail to 





* At the end of the dissertations re- 
ferred to, Mr. Taylor has given a table of 
the Roman Emperors, by which those me- 
dals which are dated merely by the name 
of the Emperor whose head they bear, 
may be referred to A.D., and to the suc- 
ceeding centuries, till the Establishment 
of Christianity under CONsTANTINE. See 
p. Ixv. 
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be acceptable; and if it do not dis- 
play the profound knowledge, the 
acute perceptions, the discrimi- 
nating judgment, and the subtle 
ingenuity, united with the sim- 
plicity and evident singleness of 
purpose, which at once astonish 
and convince us in the antiquarian 
investigations of Mr. Taylor, it 
should be recollected that it was 
written for a popular work, (the 
Amulet,) and designed to attract 
the attention of the lovers of 
*‘ light reading.” It cannot be 
fairly judged of, therefore, by 
comparison with another work, 
more elaborate in its purposes, 
and designed for readers of a very 
different class. 

The first coin that Dr. Walsh 
describes, and which he con- 
siders as the earliest in point of 
time, and of Hebrew origin, is 
one having on the obverse, the 
bust of our Saviour, with the 
Hebrew letters *w 8; and on 
the reverse a Hebrew inscription, 
without the vowel points, which 
is translated, ‘‘ The Messiah has 
reigned—he came in peace, and 
being made the light of man, he 
lives.” The Doctor supposes that 
the letter x on the obverse, being 
frequently used as a numeral, and 
being here separated from the 
other letters by the bust, indicates 
the date of the year when the 
medal was struck; namely, the 
first year after the resurrection. 
The portrait of our Saviour is de- 
scribed as being singularly beauti- 
ful, with a pensive sublimity in its 
air and character. ‘ His hair is 
divided after the manner of the 
Nazarenes, plain to his ears, and 
waving on his shoulders; his 
beard thick, not long, but forked ; 
the face beautiful, and the bust 
fine; over the whole the tunic 
falls in graceful folds.” We shall 
have to return to this medal be- 
fore we close our review. 

The first two of the series of 
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Roman coins noticed by Dr. 
Walsh, belong to the reign of 
Diocletian. One of them has, on 
the obverse, a bust of Diocletian, 
crowned with laurel, and _ his 
shoulders covered with a coat of 
mail, with the usual legend ; and 
on the reverse, Jupiter holding in 
his raised hand a thunderbolt, and 
trampling a kneeling figure, with 
serpent-like feet, and the legend 
IOVI FVLGERATORI—* to Jupi- 
ter the thunderer.” On the ob- 
verse of the other coin is the head 
of Maximian; and on the reverse 
the same figures and legend as on 
that of Diocletian. The prostrate 
figure on these medals is supposed 
by Dr. Walsh to represent Chris- 
tianity, and the figure of Jupiter 
brandishing his thunderbolt indi- 
cates the triumph of the Roman 
emperors over the ‘“ Christian su- 
perstition.” They are supposed to 
have been struck about the year 
310. 

The next coin in the series, and 
the first bearing the impress of 
Christianity, belongs to the reign 
of Constantine, who was born in 
the year 274. For some time after 
he ascended the throne, he ad- 
hered to the rites of heathenism, 
and all his early coins, as Dr. 
Walsh remarks, bear the impress 
and inscription of heathen wor- 
ship, being frequently dedicated 
Jovi CONSERVATORI, “ to Ju- 
piter the Preserver,” and other 
deities of heathen mythology. Im- 
mediately after his conversion to 
the Christian faith, however, which 
tapk place in the year 312, he 
adopted the cross as his ensign, 
and formed the celebrated Laba- 
rum, or Christian standard, which 
was ever after substituted for the 
Roman eagle. This, as described 
by Eusebius, was a spear crossed 
by an arrow, on which was sus- 
pended a velum, having inscribed 
on it the monogram formed by the 
Greek letters X and P, the ini- 
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tials of the name of Christ. When 
the seat of the empire was removed 
from Rome to Byzantium, hence- 
forth called Constantinople, the 
Emperor struck upon his future 
coins an impress and legend al- 
luding to the extraordinary events 
of his conversion, and no more 
traces are to be found on them of 
pagan emblems. The coin which 
Dr. Walsh has given, represents, 
on the obverse, ‘* the naked bust 
of the Emperor, crowned with a 
laurel wreath, and surmounted 
with the legend FLAVivs VALE- 
Rivs CONSTANTINVS, PERPE- 
TVvvs, Fetrx, AvGvstvs. On the 
reverse is the whole length figure 
of the Emperor in armour, crown- 
ed with laurel, standing on the 
row of a galley: in his right 
hand he holds a globe, surmounted 
by a rayed phenix, the adopted 
emblem of his family, to intimate 
the renovation of his empire; in 
his left is the Labarum, inscribed 
with the Christian monogram ; be- 
hind is the angel of victory, di- 
recting his course; and round, is 
the appropriate legend, FEttx 
REPARATIO TEMPORVM—‘“ the 
happy reformation of the times.” 

Constantius, the favourite son 
of Constantine, succeeded his fa- 
ther in the empire, and adopted 
his emblems and inscriptions, with 
some slight alterations. The coin 
of this emperor, which Dr. Walsh 
has given, displays on its obverse 
the bust, with the ordinary in- 
scription; and on the reverse, a 
large monogram, formed of the 
Greek initials of the name of 
Christ, having on the one side A, 
and on the other 2, implying the 
eternity of his character. The 
legend is very appropriate, SALVS 
Avevsti—** The Salvation of 
Augustus,” 

We now pass on to a darker 
period of the Christian history, 
and are presented with two coins 
of the Apostate Julian, who abo- 
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lished the Christian emblems of 
his predecessors, and introduced 
others, borrowed from the super- 
stitious and degrading theology of 
Egypt. The first of these two 
coins represents, on the obverse, 
the bust of the Emperor in his 
robes, with the inscription ; on the 
reverse is the Egyptian deity Apis, 
whom they worshipped under the 
form of a bull, surmounted with 
stars, representing his divinity, 
with the legend, SEcvRITAS REI- 
PVBLICZ—* the Security of the 
Republic.” In the second coin, 
the obverse represents the Egyp- 
tian deity Serapis, with rays issuing 
from his head ; with the legend— 
Deo Sarapipi—‘“ to the god 
Serapis.” On the reverse is Anubis, 
holding in his right hand a sistrum, 
and in his left a caduceus, the 
legend Vota PvsricAa—* the 
Prayers of the Public.” 

Jovian, who succeeded Julian 
in the empire, and who had been 
educated in the principles of 
Christianity, made a public pro- 
fession of faith in its doctrines, 
ahd again introduced on the Ro- 
man cvins the symbol of Chris- 
tianity. In addition to the coin 
which Dr. Walsh represents, he has 
given a pleasing engraving of the 
remains of a temple, standing on 
the island of Corfu, and which is 
considered to have been one of 
the earliest edifices built expressly 
for Christian worship. The in- 
scription ou a tablet in the friese 
over the gate, refers its erection to 
this emperor. It is as follows :—: 

“I Jovian, having powerful 
faith as the auxiliary of my at- 
tempts, have built this sacred 
temple to thee, blessed Ruler on 
high !—overturning the heathen 
altars and shrines of the Greeks, 
I present this offering to thee, O 
King! with an unworthy hand.” 

From the time of Jovian, Chris- 
tianity was established as the ac- 
credited religion of the vast Ro- 
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man empire, without any attempt 
made by a succeeding emperor to 
extinguish it; and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made, by both the 
senate and the people, to revive 
the heathen superstitions during 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
the determined and steady perse- 
verance of the Emperor succeeded 
in suppressing their purposes. He 
not only removed the remaining 
idol altars, and abolished in Egypt 
the worship of Serapis, but issued 
the memorable decree, that no one 
should presume, in the Roman do- 
minions, ‘‘ to worship an idol by 
sacrifice.” It was on this occa- 
sion that he surmounted the globe 
—the favourite emblem of the Ro- 
man emperors—with the cross, in- 
timating the triumph of Christi- 
anity over the whole earth, ‘‘ From 
this time,” says the Doctor, “ hea- 
then mythology sunk into general 
contempt, and forsaking the cities, 
where the inquisitive minds of cul- 
tivated men had detected and ex- 
posed its absurdities, it retired 
among the remote Pagi, or viliages, 
where it continued to linger a little 
longer; and its professors were 
denominated Pagani, or Pagans, 
and the superstition itself Pagan- 
ism; an appellation which it re- 
tains at this day.” The coin re- 
presents the Emperor in armour, 
with the usual inscription, on the 
obverse; and on the reverse he 
is robed, holding in his right hand 
the Labarum, and in his left the 
globe, surmounted with a cross. 
The legend is, GLORIA ORBIS 
TERRARVM—“ the Glory of the 
whole Earth.” 

On the death of Theodosius, the 
empire was divided between his 
two sons: thus originating the 
Eastern and Western Empires, and 
the Greek and Roman churches. 
Justinian, in the East, who was 
raised to the purple in 527, was 
the first who introduced that mo- 
dification of the cross, which still 
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continues, in the eastern church, 
to be peculiarly called the Greek 
cross. It is designed to repre- 
sent the three crosses at the cruci- 
fixion : that of Christ is in the mid- 
dle; those of the malefactors at 
each side. On the reverse of his 
coins this cross is struck, standing 
on a pedestal of steps, with the 
legend, VicroRIA AVGVSTI. 

It was not till the reign of 
Justinian Rhinometus, who died 
in the year 711, that the image 
of our Saviour was introduced 
upon the Roman coins. In that 
given by Dr. Walsh, 

** The obverse represents the bust of 
Christ, holding in his left hand his Gospel, 
or perhaps the Prophets, which he seems 
to be explaining by the pointed finger of 
his right hand; his head is crowned with 
rays. The legend, with a mixture of 
Greek and Gothic letters, Jesvs CHRISTVS, 
Rex ReGnanrivM—‘ Jesus Christ, the 
King of kings.’ Oa the reverse, the em- 
peror is represented in barred vestments, 
his head surmounted with a common 
cross, and holding in his right hand the 
cross of Justinian. The legend is Dominvs 
JVSTINIANVS, SERVVS CHRisTI—* Lord 
Justinian, a servant of Christ.’”’ 

The excess of images and pic- 
tures, now introduced into the 
Christian church, excited the seri- 
ous attention of devout worship- 
pers, and determined Leo Isaurus, 
about the year 717, to effect a 
reformation, in which he was 
violently opposed by Gregory II. 
Pope of Rome, who excited the 
Latin people to revolt, and influ- 
enced the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to resist his authority. 
Leo, however, persevered in his 
reformation till his death; and his 
son Constantine Copronymus 
completed what his father had 
begun. It was during the sway 
of Leo that the Iconostasts, or 
image-breakers, started up—a sect 
of Christians, who, in the excess 
of their zeal, entered the churches, 
and defaced or destroyed every 
image they met. That the object 
of Leo and Constantine was not 
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to abolish Christianity, as their 
enemies asserted, but to purify 
it from its corruptions, appears 
from their inscriptions and coins. 
They erased all impressions of 
the Virgin, and even of our Sa- 
viour, as idolatrous; but they re- 
tained every where the great sign 
of salvation—the cross. 


*¢ There stood till very lately in Con- 
stantinople, an inscription over the great 
gate of the palace called Chalces, strongly 
expressing their sentiments on this sub- 
ject, and indicating that their hostility 
was not directed against a sacred emblem, 
but against the unworthy and degrading 
representation of the living God, by an 
idol of lifeless matter. Under a large 
cross sculptured over the entrance of the 
palace were tlie following words, [in Greek 
characters :] — 

«© «The emperor cannot endure that 
Christ should be sculptured, a mute and 
lifeless image graven on earthly materials. 
But Leo and his son Constantine have at 
their gates engraved the thrice blessed 
representation of the cross, the glory of 
believing monarchs.’ ”’—p 32, 

From the coins of Leo and 
Constantine, as before intimated, 
the image of Christ is excluded : 
it is replaced by that of the reign- 
ing monarch, having on his head 
the crown of Justinian, sur- 
mounted with a cross. On the 
reverse are both Leo and his son 
Constantine, crowned and clothed 
as in the obverse, with the legend 
ConsTANTINVs LEONTOos. 

The reformation in the Greek 
church continued, with various 
success, for more than two cea- 
turies. 

‘* The zeal of the reformers now abated, 
the constant reclamation of the clergy of 
the Latin church prevailed, and images 
were again generally introduced. Johannes 
Zemisces slew the Emperor Nicephoras 
Phocas in his palace, and was himself 
saluted emperor by his adherents, in the 
year 969; but the patriarch refused to 
confirm their choice till he had expiated 
his guilt. He therefore bestowed all his 
goods to the poor, and performed other 
penances, when he was at length accepted 
of. Among other acts of piety recorded 
of him, is the restitution of the statue of 
the Virgin. He had defeated the Bulga- 
rians, who had made an inroad into the 











territories of the empire, and found among 
their spoils a chariot, on which he placed 
an image of the Virgin of great reputed 
sanctity, and made with her a triumphal 
entry into the city. This he deposited 
with great solemnity in the principal 
church, where it was kept like that of 
Minerva, as the great palladium of the 
state. This image he has represented on 
his coins, and was the first who introduced 
the practice. He also restored the image 
of Christ, being the first who devoted 
both the obverse and reverse to his image 
and inscription. He died by poison in 
the year 975. 

«© The annexed coin exhibits on the ob- 
verse the image of our Saviour, with a 
book, his head circled with glory—on 
each side is IC, XC, the Greek initials 
and termination of Jesus Christ; the 
legend, EmMANvVeEL. The obverse repre- 
sents the Virgin, her hands expanded, 
and her head surrounded with a nimbus, 
with the letters MP, OY Mnrnp Oes 
the mother of God. 

*‘ From this time till the destruction 
of the lower empire by the Turks, the 
coins that have been found are very irre- 
gular and imperfect ; they either bave no 
legend to designate to whom they belong, 
or they are wrapped up in an obscure 
and uncertain monogram, that at best is 
but a subject of mere conjecture; but few 
coins of the great families of the Conneni 
and the Paleologi are to be found; and 
one known to belong to the last Con- 
stantine, has not yet, I believe, been 
discovered. The jmage of the Virgin, 
still held her place on the coins, though a 
compromise was made with the churches, 
which continues at the present day.”— 
pp- 34, 35. 


We have thus taken a hasty 
review of the contents of Dr. 
Walsh’s interesting essay, and the 
reader will agree with us, that it 
pleasingly illustrates the pro- 
gressive influence of Christianity 
in the world, as well as the 
baneful effects of superstition. 

There are one or two points, 
however, to which we desire to 
direct Dr. Walsh’s attention, and 
we do it the more freely, as we 
understand he is preparing a new 
and enlarged edition of his work 
for the press. 

In the first place, we are by 
no means satished with the evi- 
dence upon which Dr, Walsh 
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assumes the first coin in his series 
to have been struck by certain 
Hebrew Christians, in the first 
year after the resurrection of 
Christ ; and we confess, we were 
much surprised to find him speak- 
ing of this supposed fact in so 
confident a tone, in the absence 
of every thing like proof, either 
of an internal or an external kind. 
But as our remarks have already 
run out to soconsiderable alength, 
while other claims are pressing 
upon us, we have only space left 
to treat the matter in a very cur- 
sory and superficial manner; 
should we succeed, however, in 
turning the Doctor's attention to 
the subject, and lead him to for- 
tify his positions—if capable of 
it—with stronger proof, in his 
forthcoming edition, our design 
will be fully answered. The ac- 
count which Dr. Walsh gives of 
the discovery of this coin, is as 
follows :— 


** In the year 1812 [1818], a peasant 
in the county of Cork, in Ireland, was 
digging potatoes, accompanied by his 
daughter, who picked them up as they 
were thrown above the ground. Among 
them she found, encrusted with clay, 
what she thought to be a large button, 
and handing it to her father, be rubbed 
the edge on the sleeve of his coat, and in 
a short time it became bright, like gold. 
He now imagined he had gaine‘ a prize, 
and proceeded with it to bis landlord, 
Mr. Corlett, a gentleman of Cork, of the 
Society of Friends. He further cleaned 
it, and found it to be an antique medal 
of singular structure and device. .On one 
side was the head of our Savionr, and on 
the other a Hebrew inscription; both, 
however, considerably injured by time. 
As the place where the potatoes were 
planted had been the side of a very an- 
cient monastery, coeval with the first 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland, 
but of which even the ruins had long since 
disappeared, it was imagined, with every 
probability, tbat this medal had been 
brought into Ireland by some of the 
religious community at a very early 
period, and as such, was an object of 
great interest. Fac-similes, therefore, 
were taken from it, and sent about, and 
in a short time it excited in no slight 
degree the attention of the learned, and 
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various conjectures were made as to its 
age and origin. About this time a medal 
of a similar kind came into my posses- 
sion, obtained from a Polish Jew at 
Rostoc, in Germany ; and on comparing 
it with that found in Ireland, it appeared 
to be an exact counterpart, and struck 
from the same dye. As it had not suf- 
fered the same injuries from attrition and 
erosion, it was in a highly perfect state of 
preservation, and the letters, which were 
much injured in the former, and caused 
some obscurity in the inscription, were 
in this sharp and distinct as when they were 
struck.’’—-pp. 7, 8. 


It is somewhat singular, that 
the author has made no reference 
to the ‘* memoir” of this “* antique 
medal,” published by Mr. Eng- 
land, shortly after its discovery, 
in which he has given, in addi- 
tion to the result of his own re- 
searches, the opinions of Dr, 
Barrett, Dr. Quany, Dr. Hales, 
and others, and which were en- 
titled to some degree of atten- 
tion. 

For our own part, we cannot 
conceive how it could have en- 
tered into any mind, to refer the 
medal in question, to so remote 
a period of antiquity. To say 
nothing of the silence of every 
ancient writer, on the existence 
of so precious a memorial of our 
Divine Master—of the extreme 
repugnance of the Hebrews to 
every kind of image, and personal 
representation—or of the circum- 
stances in which the Jewish con- 
verts were placed at the assumed 
period of this coinage,—conside- 
rations, which we apprehend to 
go very far in weakening Dr. 
Walsh’s conjecture; the reader 
will doubtless be somewhat sur- 
prised when we state, that there 
is nothing in the coin itself pre- 
tending to a high antiquity, but 
quite the reverse. In the first 
place, the Hebrew Aleph (ss), 
which is assumed to represent the 
date of the year when the medal 
was fabricated, will by no means 
bear such a construction, and was 

2E 
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obviously never intended to an- 
swer such a purpose: We have 
seen, that there are four letters on 
the obverse ww, which are sepa- 
rated by the head; but what can 
be more arbitrary than for Dr. 
Walsh to maintain a perfect silence 
with reference to three of these, 
for the mere purpose, as it would 
seem, of investing one of them 
with an arbitrary power? The 
fact is, that the four letters 
form the name Jgsus, spelt 
after the Syriac manner. But, 
further, we have in the le- 
gend, on the reverse of the me- 
dal, the strongest possible proof 
that it was never struck by a 
Hebrew, nor by any other person 
tolerably acquainted with the ordi- 
nary style of Hebrew writing. 
It is a well known fact, that the 
Hebrews never separate the parts 
of a word, or cut it in pieces, in 
writing : instead of doing so, they 
resort to the expedient of ex- 
tending the breadth of the last 
letter of a word, so as to occupy 
the extreme length of the line, 
where the space is not sufficient 
to admit the following word. 
But let any one turn to the re- 
presentation given of this coin in 
Dr. Walsh’s book, and then de- 
cide whether the barbarous divi- 
sion of words, which is there 
effected, could ever have pro- 
ceeded from, we will not say a 
native Hebrew, but from any 
person at all conversant with the 
language. The inscription, as far 
as it can be made out, is as fol- 
lows :— 

« pweo 

warrdco 

sordid 

wy 

wn.” 

Which Dr. Walsh, after Dr. 
Barrett, reads thus :-— 


“ oun te ordwa ea yoo mewn 
Mm wy.” 
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Though the distribution of the 
words, as well as the identity of 
the letters, are by no means cer- 


tainly ascertained, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that there are 
such dislocations in the inscrip- 
tion, as is not to be found in any 
authentic Hebrew writing. This 
objection was held of such import- 
ance by the learned Mornius, 
that he deemed it a sufficient rea- 
son for suspecting the medal to 
be spurious. So much for the in- 
ternal evidence. But we will no- 
tice the external proofs of the 
antiquity of the medal, which Dr. 
Walsh opposes to these weighty 
considerations. 

The first of these is, that * as 
the place where the potatoes had 
been planted, in digging up which 
the medal was found, had been 
the site of a very ancient monas- 
tery, coeval with the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Ireland ; 
but of which even the ruins had 
long since disappeared; IT WAS 
IMAGINED, with every PROBA- 
BILITY, that this medal had been 
brought into Ireland by some of 
the religious community at a very 
early period, (that is, in the apos- 
tolic age,) and as such was an ob- 
ject of great interest,” p. 7.— 
Here we need only remind Dr. 
Walsh, that this abbey was de- 
molished in the sIXTRENTH 
CENTURY. The other circum- 
stance upon which Dr. Walsh 
seems to rely is, that the medal 
‘*made its first appearance in 
Rome under Julius I1., when the 
Venus de Medici, and other long 
lost productions of ancient art 
were again brought to light,” 
(pp. 8, 9,)—a thing which will 
create in some minds, an impres- 
sion decidedly the opposite to 
that formed by Dr. Walsh, espe- 
cially when it is known, that 
this identical medal, which had 
been lost for at least fourteen 
centuries, has since become so 
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common, that we ourselves can 
vouch for the existence of no fewer 
than seven copies, and Magenseil, 
who died in 1705, states, that 
formerly they were so plentiful, 
as to be worn -by infants as 
amulets! For our own parts, we 
have no doubt that the medal in 
question, which was first men- 
tioned by Theodosius Ambrosius, 
as having been seen by him at 
Rome, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, was fabricated 
by the Pontiff Innocent VIILI., 
and was one of those pious frauds, 
which his ingenuity had devised 
for the purpose of filling the 
coffers of his corruptchureh. We 
shall be happy to find, however, 
that Dr. Walsh is able to preserve 
the memory of Innocent from this 
imputation, by confirming, with 
reasonable and authentic proofs, 
the high antiquity of his appa- 
rently favourite relic. 

The other medals to which we 
respectfully solicit Dr. Walsh’s 
attention, are the next two in his 
series, belonging to the reigns of 
Diocletian and Maximian. As 
these are the only two coins 
which are to be found, bearing 
any apparent reference to Chris- 
tianity, till the time of Constan- 
tine, we think them worthy much 
more attention than they have yet 
received. Upon what authority 
does Dr. W. assume, that the 
prostrate serpent-tailed figure on 
the reverse of these coins is in- 
tended to represent Christianity ? 
We are not sure that it was so 
intended, nor do we think that 
the inscriptions copied from the 
columns at Clunia, are by any 
means conclusive evidence of the 
fact. It cannot be unknown to 
the author, that this device was 
common to other times, and other 
emperors of Rome, as well as 
Greece, and was equally appli- 
cable to other circumstances than 
those to which he has here re- 
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ferred it; and we should con- 
ceive, therefore, that he will see 
the necessity of adducing some 
decisive evidence, to show that 
the legend commemorating the 
battle between Jupiter and the 
Giants, was really the adopted 
symbol of Diocletian's conquest 
over the Christians.” 

In conclusion, we would sug- 
gest to Dr. Walsh the necessity 
of his paying greater attention to 
the execution of his engravings, 
both as to accuracy and work- 
manship, as considerable impor- 
tance attaches itself to this part of 
his labours. We again tender 
him our thanks for the pleasure 
he has afforded us, and repeat, 
that our only motive for the un- 
gracious task we have undertaken, 
in pointing out what we consider 
to be defects in his work, is a 
desire to see his next edition as 
perfect as a work of its descrip- 
tion can reasonably be expected. 


SS eh hh ed 


Services at the Ordination of the 
Rev. J. W. HI. Pritchard to the 
Pastoral Office of Zion Chapel, 
Attercliffe. Westley & Davis. 2s. 

THESE discourses, or ‘‘ services,” 

as the author of the title page 

calls them, are worthy of a much 
more extensive circulation than 
sermons on similar occasions com- 
monly obtain. ‘The charge by 
Mr. Gilbert will alone justify this 
observation. It is so serious and 
affectionate, its sentiments are so 
important and so well illustrated, 
that, with our best wishes for the 
young pastor, we venture to pro- 


* Pomponius Letus, a celebrated anti- 
quarian residing at Rome, who was inde- 
fatigable in collecting every thing worthy 
of notice, is cited by Bandurus, as speak- 
ing of this medal: his words are, ut 
gigantes & Jove Fulgeratone, ita Tynannos a 
Diocletiano sublatos, when it seems, that 
he had no idea of referring it to the per- 
secution of the Christians by the Roman 
Emperor.— Bundurus, tom, ti. p, 8, note. 
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mise him success, in proportion as 
he imbibes its spirit, and regulates 
his ministry by its directions. We 
can also cordially recommend the 
sermon of Mr. Eccles, as admi- 
rably suited to promote the com- 
fort of ministers, and the prosperity 
of churches. 

But the introductory discourse 
is a much more lengthened and 
elaborate performance than any 
which we remember to have been 
delivered at the ordination of a 
dissenting minister. We esteem 
it one of the ablest defences of 
the great principles of Protestant 
nonconformity which have been, 
in the form of a discourse, ever 
presented to the public. Many 
of our readers are acquainted 
with Mr. Hamilton’s sermons. 
They have observed, that he has 
remarkably improved by passing 
through the ordeal of criticism, 
and that his Missionary Sermon 
is very — to any of his 
earlier productions. His friends 
will be gratified to ascertain that 
his improvement is still evident, 
as the tone of feeling, elevation of 
thought, and vigour of expres- 
sion, sustained throughout this 
discourse, far surpass any anti- 
cipations which his previous com- 
positions, eloquent as they are, 
had induced us to form. 

This discourse is a masterly 
application of the following ge- 
neral principles to the question of 
religious establishments :—‘* The 
kingdom of Christ is not a worldly 
institution”—** this kingdom as- 
sumes not a worldly form and 
aspect”—* it is not conducted by 
a worldly administration” —“ it is 
maintained for the support and 
diffusion of the truth.” 

The advocates of an ecclesias- 
tical polity have not yet agreed, 
whether, in the alliance between 
church and state, the church owes 
its support to the state, or the 
state to the church, Is the church 
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superior to the civil government, 
or is it auxiliary and subservient ? 
The popish doctrine is, that the 
church is the mistress; the pro- 
testant doctrine is, that she is the 
servant. Hence the Pope has 
claimed temporal authority, and 
the King of England ecclesiastical 
supremacy. In Catholic coun- 
tries, monarchs bow before the 
altar; in Protestant countries, the 
church is prostrate at the foot of 
the throne. There the church is 
a@ wanton usurper, excommuni- 
cating kings; here she is a cring- 
ing vassal, living upon the grace of 
Parliament. Churchmen may not 
like this doctrine, but statesmen 
invariably act upon it. In defence 
of the Protestant practice, War- 
burton, like a true son of the 
English church, builds his arga- 
ment on the principle, that “ the 
church,” (as Mr. Hamilton ex- 
presses Warburton’s notion,) ‘ re- 
ceiving its support from the ma- 
gistrate, will render all its assist- 
ance to the exigences of the 
state ;” and again, ‘ that the ma- 
gistrate has no alternative, for 
that the church, in its natural in- 
dependent condition, might ocea- 
sion evils to civil society.” War- 
burton’s own words. are much more 
decided. He says, the church 
gives up her independence, ‘‘ mak- 
ing the civil magistrate her su- 
preme head, without whose appro- 
bation and allowance she can di- 
rect, order, and decree nothing.” 
Again, ‘‘ the fundamental article 
of the convention is, that the 
church should serve the state, and 
the state protect the chureh;” and 
again, one of the great reasons 
of the alliance is, ‘to prevent 
the mischief that, in its natu- 
ral independent state, the church 
might occasion to society.”—/( Di- 
vine Legation, B. ii. Sec. 5, passim.) 

Mr. H. ably opposes this no- 
tion, which we verily believe to 
be worse than popery itself. But 
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Warburton has, more effectually 
than any of his adversaries, made 
his own dogma ridiculous. He 
says, in his Letters to Bishop 
Hurd—‘* You mention Noah’s 
Ark. I have really forgot what 
I said of it, But I suppose I 
compared the church to it, as 
many a grave divine has done be- 
fore me. The Rabbins make the 
giant Gog or Magog contem- 
porary with Noah, and convinced 
by his preaching ; so that he was 
disposed to take the benefit of the 
ark, But here lay the distress ; 
it was by no means suited to his di- 
mensions. Therefere, as he could 
not enter in, he contented himself 
to ride upon it astride. And 
though you must suppose, in that 
stormy weather, he was more than 
half-boots over, he kept his seat, 
and dismounted safely, when the 
ark landed on Mount Ararat, 
Image now to yourself this illus- 
trious cavalier mounted on his 
hackney ; and see if it does not 
bring before you the church, be- 
strid by some lumpish minister of 
state, who turns and winds it at 
his pleasure. The only difference 
is, that Gog believed the preacher 
of righteousness.”— (See Letiers 
Srom a late eminent Prelate, p. 87, 
88.) 

This passage, coarse and irre- 
ligious as it is, either honestly or 
inadvertently exposes the mystery 
of the iniquity. Statesmen are too 
bulky to go into the ark; they 
therefore will ride upon the top. 
For our part, we decline to embark 
in a vessel so heavily burdened, and 
so despotically steered. 

To return to Mr. Hamilton’s 
discourse, we have met with a 
few inaccuracies, which, in a pro- 
duction of less merit, we should 
pass over without notice. Thus 
(p. 21), ‘* that the apostolic col- 
lege filled up the place from which 
Judas by transgression fell, can- 
not be denied.” Now the apos- 
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tles are not once mentioned in the 
account of the transaction. Had 
our author adverted to this cir- 
cumstance, he would have escaped 
the necessity of resorting to the 
visions of the Apocalypse, in 
order to interpret the plain narra- 
tive of the Acts. So, at p. 46, itis 
intimated, that the Royal Society 
was founded by the Parliamen- 
tarians. As the Royalists did so 
little good, let them have the 
credit of a Society, which, (though 
we think Dr. Sprat is incorrect in 
saying it arose at Oxford after 
the civil wars,) was commenced 
by men almost entirely attached 
to the royal cause,—encouraged 
at Oxford, when its place of meet- 
ing in London was occupied by 
soldiers,—scarcely known during 
the Commonwealth, revived at 
the Restoration, and finally char- 
tered by Charles the Second, 
We think also, that the argu- 
ment, (p. 36,) in favour of enforc. 
ing the observance of the Sabbath 
by the magistrate, because it is 
the wish of the majority, and 
‘‘the magistrate should do the 
national will,” comes with rather 
a bad grace from a man who 
dissents from the religion of the 
majority of his countrymen. But 
we have no heart to reflect any 
longer upon this admirable and 
eloquent discourse, which we sin- 
cerely wish may be published in a 
detached form for more extended 
circulation, We cordially unite in 
the sentiments of the concluding 
paragraph. We have never seen 
them better expressed. 

** Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,--whatever 
be the fate of sects, and the result of 
controversies. A man of no party is a 
man of no principle ;—conformists and 
nonconformists are titles which shall 
soon fall back and merge in the universal 
brotherhood of Christianity; but a man 
who is engrossed by party, is in that de- 
gree estran from principle. Let 


brotherly love continue. Be firmly 
candid, be candidly firm. He who gives 
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the most flattering titles will generally 
conceal the most deadly weapons; and 
he who is most servile will be generally 
the most acrimonious. Were all dis- 
cussions of this nature conducted in a 
more manly way, the sooner would they 
terminate. They who can insinuate a 
suspicion of motive on either side, only 
want the age of Dominic, and the power 
of Alva to rack and to burn. Let us 
neither fawn nor revile. Let us never 
tolerate a Spirit and behaviour, which 
have long since been banished from the 
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intercourse of general society, in Chris- 


tian polemics. Let us mean what we say, 
and say what we mean. We shall hear, 
in that case, less of compliment, but we 
shall witness more of sincerity. Inte- 
grity and uprightness will preserve us. 
Even our enemies will be made to be at 
peace with us. Nor shall we thus delay that 
sweet concord, when all the pious shall lift 
up their voice, when with the voice together 
they shall sing: nor hold back the blessed 
vision of the one flock, within the one 
fold, under the one Shepherd.” 
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Piterims or THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury; a Continuation of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, upon the Plan projected by Mr. 
Bunyan: comprising the History of a 
Visit to the Town of Toleration ; with an 
Account of its Charter, and a Description 
of the Principles and Customs of its In- 
habitants, under the Similitude of a Dream. 
By Joseph Ivimey. Embellished with 

mgravings, and illustrated with Histori- 
cal Notes. 12mo. pp. 204. Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin and Marshall.—Bunyan un- 
doubtedly possessed an original and 
poetic genius, which, for its inventive 
and descriptive powers, has been pro- 
nounced by no common critics to re- 
semble that of Homer himself. Such a 
man, we conceive, could not sit down 
to draw the plan of an imaginative work, 
with which he taxed himself, and at which 
he toiled, till the task was completed. 
His own account of the origin of his im- 
mortal “ Pilgrim” will prove that it 
gleamed from his mind like the scintilla- 
tions of some lovely planet. 


** When at the first I took my pen in hand 

Thus for to write, I did not understand 

That I at all should make a little book 

In such a mode ; nay, I had undertook 

To make another; which, when almost 
done, 

Before [ was aware I thus begun, 

And thus it was, I writing of the way 

And race of saints in this our gospel day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory, 

About their journey and their way to glory. 

In more thav twenty things that | set down, 

This done, I twenty more had in my crown; 

And they again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do 


‘ y- 
Nay then, thought I, if that you breed so 
fast, 
I'll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 


Should prove ad infinitum, and eat out 
The book that I already am about.” 

Thus originated “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” without plan or method, the pure 
offspring of the fertile and sanctified ima- 
gination of its author; and we therefore 
think it very questionable whether he 
ever contemplated a third part at all— 
certainly we know of no datum for such 
an undertaking, which deserves the title 
of * the plan projected by Mr. Bunyan.” 
“The Pilgrim” has uniformly been re- 
garded as a simple allegory, 

“6 which marks the road, 
*¢ And guides the progress of the soul to 
od ;” , 


, 





and which fair and just exhibition of ex- 
perience has, together with its lucid style, 
and attractive union of the dramatic and 
narrative forms of composition, made it 
universally acceptable wherever the 
Christian religion is really understood. 
This, we imagine, will never be the case 
with “‘ The Pilgrims of the Nineteenth 
Century,” and we could have wished, for 
Mr. Ivimey’s sake, that this work had 
rested upon its own merits, rather than 
have been associated with that of Bun- 
yan, by which, we apprehend, it will 
suffer, by provoking a comparison in 
no way to its advantage. 

Mr. Ivimey is already known to the 
public as a laborious collector of facts 
illustrative of the history of Dissenters, 
and particularly of the Baptist denomi- 
nation. His taste for those studies has 
seduced him from the allegorical style of 
Bunyan, and ha3 made him, in this little 
work, the sober chronicler of the lead- 
ing occurrences connected with non- 
conformity during the last century, 
and thus the glorious Revolution, the 
Toleration Act, the Indemnity Bill, and 
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a hundred other matter-of-fact topics, 
are discussed in the dialogues, or illus- 
trated in the notes. Young persons 
amongst Dissenters need information on 
these and kindred subjects, and we 
therefore hope that “The Pilgrims of 
the Nineteenth Century” may provoke 
their inquiry into the history of that glo- 
rious struggle by which our nonconfor- 
Mist ancestors achieved -he religious 
freedom of their country. 

The following extract is a note con- 
taining a useful analysis of an impor- 
tant discussion which recently appeared 
in the accredited journal of the Unitarian 
Body, on the fact that avowed unbe- 
lievers are identified with their congre- 
gations. It deserves to be extensively 
circulated. 


** It was stated in 1792 by Mr. Fuller 
as matter of opinion, that there was ‘a 
near affinity between Unitarianism and 
Deism ;’ that ‘the one led to the other ;’ 
and that ‘ professed unbelievers rejoiced 
in the spread of Unitarianism as favour- 
able to their views.’ It may now be re- 
corded as matter of history, that the union 
of these near relations has been consum- 
mated ; that the hinder has overtaken the 
former, and bids fair to outrun its fellow. 
In the ‘ Monthly Repository’ for 1826, 
the public organ of the Socinians, a wri- 
ter in the number for February, in a well- 
written paper, complains bitterly that in- 
fidels should make part of their congrega- 
tions and councils, and urges it upon them 
strongly to depart. ‘If,’ says Mr. Noah 
Jones, ‘unbelievers may with impunity 
mingle as intimately as they please with 
our body, there can be no just reason as- 
signed why we should not have our societies 
consisting of Christian believers, antichris- 
tian Deists, Jews, and Mahometans: a 
curious sort of Christian church.’ p. 78. 
To this it is replied by Mr. T. C. Holland, 
that there is ‘but one place of which 
Mr. J.’s remarks are true.’ He adds, ‘I 
would not wish unbelievers to withdraw 
from our religious services, as I cannot 
see how a pious and moral Deist is incdn- 
sistent in wishing regularly to join in wor- 
ship in that place, where he will find more of 
what agrees with his sentiments, and less of 
what differs from them, than among other 
bodies of Christians.’ He acknowledges, 
that there had been one instance of an un- 
believer entering their pulpits, that this 
was a person who bad resigned his office 
on account of having embraced infidel 
opinions, that he certainly had officiated 
a few times since he became an un- 
believer on account of emergencies ; but 
it was now resolved not to ask him again. 
p. 157. _ Ip another letter, signed W. J, 
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Liverpool, written by an avowed infidel, 
but belonging to a Socinian congregation, 
Mr. Noah Jones is charged with a * spirit 
of religious intolerance and prejudice,’ be- 
cause he had proposed that ‘every person 
who joined their societies should be asked, 
Whether he were a Christian!’ The infidel 
contending it was only necessary that such 
persons should profess to ‘ believe in God, 
and take the moral ‘precepts of our Saviour 
as the guide of their lives.’ p. 159. W. J. 
of Liverpool, is also very angry with Mr. 
N. Jones for proposing a test, by which to 
discover unbelievers. He says, ‘I honour 
Jesus as a moralist and reformer beyond 
any name which history has transmitted 
to us, not excepting Socrates himself!’ (hor- 
rible!) ‘ Give,’ says this blasphemer (who 
by implication places the Son of God be- 
low an idolatrous philosopher) ¢ the unbe- 
liever the credit of good motives in fre- 
quenting a place of Unitarian worship. 
What can be supposed to have tempted 
him thither, except the rationality of the Uni- 
tarian worship and doctrine.’ p. 194. 

«* Some of the Socinians strongly object 
to Deists ‘ being welcomed to their 
churches, or to their being spoken of as 
belonging to the Unitarian body, or to 
their being allowed to interfere with the 
management of their concerns.’ It seems, 
one case has happened where ‘a Deist, a 
member of the society, actually proposed 
a deistical minister for himself and his 
friends.’ And in another instance, ‘ one 
of the Unitarian ministers having renounced 
Christianity, very coolly proposed to his 
congregation to continue him as their mi- 
nister.” p. 195. ‘When Deists,’ says ano- 
ther writer, ‘ push themselves forward as 
members, as officers, and even sometimes 
as preachers,’ &c. &c. p.344. ‘If,’ says 
another, ‘the Unitarian chapel is found 
agreeable to the deistical worshipper, is 
there not just ground for suspecting that 
the religious views which are there incul- 
cated under the name of Christianity have 
but little real claim to the title?’ p. 345, 
Another says, ‘If Deists love to be hearers, 
it is to be feared the preacher is but half 
a Christian.’-—‘ Are there no Unitarian 
pulpits open to Deistical preachers?’ The 
conclusion to which they have apparently 
come is thus expressed by the Editor in 
the ‘ Retrospect :’—‘ On Unbelievers joinin 
Unitarians.— After the matter is considere 
in all its bearings, | apprehend the con- 
clusion will be according to the maxims 
of Jesus, Let both grow together.’ p. 744. 

*¢ And this is the awful state to which 
the Presbyterian churches are reduced by 
what is called the rational scheme of divi- 
nity! It appears from one of the above- 
mentioned writers, that Dr. Priestley was 
so rational, and so catholic, as not to con- 
sider faith in the Gospel” in any sense as 
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necessary to salvation. Ina note, p. 163, 
it is said that Dr. Priestley considered 
Franklin as having died an unbeliever, 
* but yet,’ said he, ‘ I expect to meet him 
in another and a better world.’ That these 
philosophers did meet in another world is 
very possible, seeing they so nearly re- 
sembled each other in this. Whether they 
found themselves in a better world on meet- 
ing again is not so certain! From the 
present state of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, it is not unlikely the fears of some 
among them may be realized, that the un- 
believers may ultimately outnumber the 
Unitarian Christians ; and then, what is to 
prevent such men from still calling them- 
selves Presbyterians, and from retaining the 
meeting-houses, and endowments, and 
funds, and even Dr. Williams’s library, 
now possessed by and under the direction 
of Socinians?’’—pp 119—121. 


Tue Wivowep Missronary’s Jour- 
NAL, contuining some Account of Mada- 
gascar ; and also a Narrative of the Mis- 
sionary Career of the Rev. J. Jeffreys, 
who died on a Passage from Madayuscar 
to the Isle of France, July 4,1825, aged 
31 Years. By Keturah Jeffreys. 12mo. 
Southampton. 5s.—That the “ widow 
and the fatherless” are dependent on the 
profits of this publication, is sufficient to 
awaken the sympathy and call into ac- 
tion the benevolence of our readers. It 
is a narrative of considerable interest, 
and the subscribers, we are happy to ob- 
serve, are numerous and respectable, 
The following extract from the preface, 
(kindly furnished by the Rev. Jos, Flet- 
cher, the preceptor of Mr. Jeffreys, when 
a student at Blackburn,) will be the 
strongest recommendation we can lay 
before our readers. 


*¢ The following volume details the lead- 
ing facts of his short but eventful course. 
Soon it pleased Him, whose way indeed is 
‘in the sea, and whose path is in the 
mighty waters,’ to terminate that course. 
* His sun went down whilst yet it was 
noon.’ To have been removed in the most 
favourable and advantageous circum- 
stances, just as his efforts were beginning 


to be effective, would have been an afflic-. 


tive event, but—to be suddenly snatched 
away from the relations and endearments 
of life, and all the honourable services be- 
fore him, when on a voyage to anotber 
island, for the sake of the bealth of his 
partner, and the benefit of his infant fa- 
mily--just after a beloved daughter had 
been committed to the deep, was indeed an 
agonizing and mysterious dispensation ! 
But all shall be explained ‘ when the sea 
shall give up the dead that are in it;’ and 
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then it will sppear, that He who takes but 
that he gave,’ hath ‘ done all things well,’ 

«« Mrs. Jeffreys was left a widow, with 
three children, the eldest not quite four 
years of age, and in the expectation of soon 
adding to the number of her little helpless 
charge. The ‘God of. the widow’ sus- 
tained her in that and succeeding hours of 
trial ; and now that she has returned to 
her native land, she has drawn up the fol- 
lowing Memorial, not only to record the 
excellencies of her departed husband, but 
to assist her in providing for the future 
support of four orphan children. An ap- 
peal was never made in vain to the sympa- 
thy and benevolence of British Christians ; 
and the writer of this Preface feels the 
cheering assurance, that after the reference 
he has made to these affecting circum- 
stances, no recommendation of the work 
will be necessary. May the God of his 
departed friend ever administer the conso- 
lation of the presence, and the guidance of 
his spirit, to the mind of the Widowed 
Missionary, and this record of a Father’s 
worth, administer, not only to the tem- 
poral welfare of her children, but, under 
the divine blessing, be eminently conducive 
to their spiritual advantage.” —pp. viii—x. 


Tue Domestic GurpE To THE Foor- 
stoo. oF Mercy; a Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for one Month: 
with Occasional Prayers, and an Index 
of Scriptures, for Family Reading. By 
Charles Williams. 12mo. pp. 252. 4s. 6d. 
Westley and Davis.—We are not the 
advocates of forms of devotion, either in 
the Church or the House, as we believe 
them to be but humble substitutes for 
the gifts and graces of prayer. Bishop 
Wilkins has well observed, “ For a man 
so to satisfy himself with this Book- 
prayer, or some prescript form, as to 
go no further, this were still to remain 
in his infancy, and not to grow up in 
his new nature. This would be, as ifa 
man who had once need of crutches 
should always afterwards make use of 
them, and so necessitate himself to a 
continual impotence. "Tis the duty of 
every Christian to grow and increase in 
all the parts of Christianity, as well as 
GIFTS as graces; to exercise every holy 
gift, and not to stifle any of those abili- 
ties wherewith God has endowed them. 
And if it be a fault to strive and labour 
after this gift, much more is it to jeer 
and despise it by the name of extempore 
prayer, and praying by the spirit, which 
are, for the most part, a sign of a pro- 
fane heart, and such as are altogether 
strangers from the comfort and power 
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of this duty.” Still, however, as there 
are in our churches multitudes of * chil- 
dren,” who need “a guide,” and of 
“ impotent folk” who need “ crutches,” 
we hail it as one of the favourable signs 
of the times, that they acknowledge 
their wants, and have of late created so 
large a demand for books of family de- 
votion. ‘* Should the cause of preparing 
this volume be enquired,” says Mr. 
Williams, “the answer is, the smaller 
collection of prayers were, it was 
thought, not svfficiently diversified and 
comprehensive, and the larger too costly 
for general use.” We admit the validity 
of these reasons, and are happy to 
say, that Mr. W. has executed his cask 
in a manner very creditable to his devo- 
tional feelings and his ministerial gifts, 
The Address to the Heads of Families, 
and the Table of Scriptures, adapted to 
family reading, are valuable additions to 
the volume, which is printed in a bold 
clear type, and deserves, on account 
of its evangelical spirit, neat typography, 
and moderate price, the commend ition 
we cheerfully bestow. 


Tue Brste Srory Book. Second 
Series. By the Rev. B. H. Draper, 
Southampton, 32mo. Half-bound. 1s. 6d. 
Westley and Davis.—This little volume 
contains 36 stories, which are told in a 
very interesting style, at once preserving 
fidelity in the narrative, and attracting 
the attention of children by the simple 
and engaging forms in which the facts 
are related. Each story is illustrated 
by wood-engravings, which are very 
creditable to the taste of the artist, and 
the spirit of the publishers. Our readers 
may be assured, that this little book will 
form an acceptable and useful present 
to most little folks. 


Curistian BroGrapuy, containing 
the Lives of the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, 
Owen Stockton, William Grimshaw, 
John Janeway, Joseph Alleine, and 
Bishops Bedell and Hall. 4s. Tract 
Society's Depository, 56, Paternoster 
Row.—We have already expressed our 
favourable opinion of this series of 
Christian Biography, and are happy to 
announce the completion of a second 
volume. The best authorities, we doubt 
not, are consulted, but it would increase 
the confidence, and extend the informa- 
tion of the reader, if, at the end of 
each article, the titles, editions, &c. of 
the works used by the Editor in his 
oa were given, as some may 
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wish to extend their acquaintance with 
the illustrious individuals exhibited in 
these miniature portraiis. 

It would have added not a little to 
the interest of this series, if the Biogra- 
phy had been placed in chronological 
order, by which arrangement, each vo- 
lume might have coutained contempo- 
rary lives, and thus have furnished an 
historical view of the times, as well as 
biographical sketches of individual cha- 
racter, 

These, however, do not materiall 
affect the character of the work, which 
is admirably adapted for school and 
village libraries, and which, containing 
the pith of some very rare and valuable 
pieces of Christian Biography, deserves 
a place also amongst the religious books 
of most private families. 


Tae Bririsa Atmanack, for the 
Year M.DCCC.XXVILII. Price 2s. 3d. 
stitched. Baldwin and Cradock. 


Tue Companion To THE ALMANACK; 
or Year-book of General Information 
186. 12mo. Price 2s. 
Baldwin and Cradock.—The Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has 
extended its beneficial labours, and in- 
creased the debt of national gratitude, 
by the publication of a new calendar, in 
every way worthy of its title—The 
British Almanack, which, we trust, will 
soon supersede the astrological quackery 
so long circulated under the now truly 
venerable names of Moore and Par- 
tridge, who have, from generation to 
generation, been permitted to exert an 
oracular, and almost undisputed con- 
troul, over the minds of the multitude, 
and to perpetuate thereby some of the 
worst superstitions of the darkest ages. 
The Calendar presents the remarkable 
days and terms, anniversaries of great 
events, and of the births and deaths of 
eminent men, Remarks on the wea- 
ther, founded upon science and ex 
rience; astronomical facts and phe- 
nomena; a table of the duration of 
sun-light and moon-light, with a great 
variety of miscellaneous information, 
connected with morals, government, 
legislation, commerce, agriculture, and 
education; in fact, we do not remember 
having seen so much practical know- 
ledge brought within the same number 
of pages. Numerous as are the facts 
collected in the Almanack, the sub- 
jects connected with such an every- 
day book, are too multifarious to be in- 
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serted within its necessarily-limited 

ge, and therefore “‘ The Companion” 
is added, which is divided into four 
parts; the first contains information 
connected with the Calendar, the celes- 
tial changes, and the natural phenomena 
of the year. The Second, General in- 
formation on Chronology, Geography, 
Statistics, &c. The Third, Useful direc- 
tions ; and the Fourth, Legislation, Sta- 
tistics, Public Improvements, and Me- 
chanical Inventions, for 1827. 

The work is a striking illustration of 
the value of condensation, and contains, 
we are persuaded, the pith and sub- 
stance of many folios. We beg cor- 
dially to recommend these publications 
to all who wish to uproot, from the 
public mind, the baneful absurdities of 
astrology, and to plant sound informa- 
tion and good morals in their place. 


We are happy to announce a second 
edition, execiiocahly enlarged, of The 
Suttee’s Cry to Britain, by the Rev. 
J. Peggs, late Missionary in Orissa, and 
which contains a hundred closely printed 
pages of most important statements, to 
prove that the burning of Hindoo widows 
is not an integral part of Hindooism, and 
that its abolition may therefore be easily 
effected, with perfect safety to our In- 
dian possessions.—We rejoice that so 
much information is brought into an 
eighteen-penny pamphlet, which we trust 
will be circulated in every Reading So- 
ciety of the realm, and that the public 
voice will be loudly raised against an 
abomination which at once outrages hu- 
manity, and disgraces a Christ:an go- 
vernment. 


The moral improvement of Domestic 
Servants is an object of the highest mo- 
ment, involving the happiness of every 
family, and the best hopes of the rising 
generation. We are therefore happy 
to find, that the Committee of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society have just published 
the first number of a Magazine, to be 
continued quarterly, price four-pence, 


. which is principally designed for their 


benefit, and entitled The Domestic Visi- 
tor. The present number ¢ontains a 
pleasing and instructive variety, and we 
would recommend its introduction to the 
kitehens and nurseries of our readers, 
where, we doubt not, its quarterly visits 
will be acceptable. 


The Daily Expositor of the New 
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Testament,” by the Rev. Thomas Key- 
worth, which has appeared in parts dur- 
ing the last two years, is now completed 
in two volumes octavo, of which we 
propose, ere long, to take a more ex- 
tended notice. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Christian Charity explained ; or the In- 
fluence of Religion on Temper stated: in 
an Exposition cf the 13th Chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. 1 vol, 
12mo. By the Rev. J. A. James.--Mr. 
Byron, of Lincoln, has in the Press, “* An 
Admonition against Injurious Extremes.” 
Occasioned by the recent Agitation in that 
City, of the Baptismal Regeneration, and 
Anti-pedobaptist Controversies.--Direc- 
tions for the Study of the Scriptures. By 
the Rey. Joseph Gibb, Banff. In One 
Volume. 18mo.—Ralph Genmell, a Tale 
for Youth. Second Edition. 18mo. Price 
2s. 6d. By the Rev. Robert Pollock, 
Author of the Course of Time, a Poem.-- 
The Persecuted Family: a Narrative of 
the Sufferings endured by the Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland, during the Reign of 
Charles II. Second Edition. 18mo. boards. 
Price 2s. 6d. By the Rev. Robert Pollock, 
Author of the Course of Time, a Poem.— 
Messrs. Agnew and Zanetti, of Manches- 
ter, intend to publish a Portrait of the 
Rev. William Roby, from the full-length 
Picture, painted by the late D. H. Parry, 
now the Property of G. Hadfield, Esq., and 
which is considered to be the most charac- 
teristic Likeness ever taken of him. It 
will be engraved in the finest Style of 
Mezzotinto, by one of the first London 
Artists. Prints to Subscribers, 15s. each ; 
Proofs, £1. 10s. each. A few proofs will 
be taken before the writing, price £2. 
each.—-Memoirs of the Rev. John Town- 
send, of Bermondsey, will appear in the 
course of a few days.—My Early Years: 
for those in Early Life—The Rev. John 
Wilson, of Montrose, Scotland, is pre- 
paring for publication, a volume ‘“ On 
the Origin, Nature, Functions, and Order 
of the Priesthood of Christ.” The volume 
will be printed in a small type, and will 
contain from 450 to 500 pages, 12mo.—A 
History of the Council of Trent, compiled 
from the most authentic Sources. This 
work will contain numerous facts and 
statements illustrative of the Roman Ca- 
tholic System, and the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the period (A. D. 1545--1563), 
derived from scarce and valuable books.— 
Sermons on Various Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, prepared for 
the press by his son, the Rey. S. Edward 


“Dwight. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE EXILED SWISS 
MINISTERS, WITH THE STATE OF TOLE- 
RATION IN THE CANTON OF VAUD. 


Since the last public notice on this sub- 
ject, the Committee have had no facts 
particularly important to lay before their 
friends in Great Britain. The formation 
of a Society at Lausanne, the metropolis of 
the Canton of Vaud, for the aid and relief 
of the persecuted, furnished the most di- 
rect and satisfactory channel for applying 
the funds entrusted to them, to their pro- 
per object. That fact also involved a 
pleasing evidence, that the severity of that 
intolerance which had raged with so much 
violence and cruelty, had yielded to the 
mitigating influence of time and better 
feeling. In that Society, not only Dis- 
senters, but many members of the Esta- 
blished Church, were generously united. 
To them, therefore, the Committee re- 
mitted one hundred pounds, assured, from 
their knowledge of the parties, that it 
would be faithfully administered. To one 
of the banished ministers, whose suffer- 
ings and losses had been great, and to 
whom Providence has opened a door of 
ministerial labour and usefulness in a part 
of the British dominions where French is 
the vernacular language, the sum of thirty 
pounds was granted. The account, there- 
fore, stands thus :— 


Balance in hand, Dec. 1826, £130 9 8 
A Young Lady at Sudbury, by 
Mr.Gainsborough ... 1 0 0 
Two Sisters, by Mr. Nisbet . 2 0 0 
A Servant, by ditto ... 010 0 


Mrs. W. Seon, Bermuda, by 
Mrs. Cross ait <iae. oo Se De 





£135 0 8 
From which deduct, 
The two sums men- 
tioned above - 130 00 
Postages, from Aug. r 
4, 1825, toJuly30, - 
ee. &.<, 14 ¢ 
132 18 0 
Remaining .. £2 2 8 


This balance, with any further sub- 
scriptions that may be received, will 
shortly be remitted to the Lausanne So- 
ciety. 

The genera! state of the Canton of 
Vaud, at the date of our last letters, some 
months ago, may be expressed in this 
brief extract. 

*¢ A considerable degree of tranquillity 


now prevails. There have not been of 
late any sentences pronounced, in execu- 
tion of the persecuting law; but man 

pious persons are compelled to endure suf- 
ferings in less direct ways. Artisans are 
denied employment, on account of their 
religious principles. For the same reason 
of their attachment to the Gospel, several 
schoolmasters, in country places, have 
been deprived of their situations. But, 
by the grace of our most merciful God, 
the number of true worshippers is in- 
creasing daily; and many other persons 
are become tolefant and kind.” 

But we greatly lament the statements 
which have been credibly made to us, 
that a violent spirit of persecution against 
the professors and preachers of salvation 
by grace, the primitive, apostolic, and 
Protestant doctrine, has shown itself ia 
other parts of Switzerland. 

For the Committee, 
J. Pye Situ, 


PARLIAMENTARY AND OTHER PROCEED- 
INGS RELATING TO THE REPEAL OF 
THE TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS, 
We recorded in our last number the 

triumphant result of Lord John Russell’s 

motion, for the Repeal of the Test and 

Corporation Acts, in the House of Com- 

mons, on Tuesday night, Feb. 26, 1828. 

It is now our happiness to narrate the pro- 

gress of that important measure, which has 

passed through several stages of par- 
liamentary proceedings, in a manner which, 
we presume, will satisfy the great body of 

Dissenters throughout the kingdom. 

Lord J. RUssELv’s motion was fora Com- 
mittee of the whole House, which being 
carried by a majority of 44, the House 
went into a Committee that night, pro 
forma, and ordered that they should sit 
again on Thursday, Feb. 28th. 

On that evening, the House went into a 
Committee, Mr. Spring Rice in the Chair, 
and Lord J. Russet moved, ‘‘ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that so 
much of that..Act of the 13th of Charles 
the 2d, as goes to provide for the welfare 
and safety of Corporations; and that part 
of the 25th of Charles the 2d, for prevent- 
ing danger to the establishment of the 
Church ; together with that part of the 
16th of George the 2d, which calls upon 
all Protestant Dissenters to subscribe to 
certain formule, and take the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, for purposes therein 
expressed, ought to be repealed.’’ 

Sir Tuomas ACLAND urged, that as the 
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Clergy «ere much attached to the acts 
proposed to be repealed, that it would be 
expedient to introduce an oath, as a secu- 
rity for the Church, or only pass a bill of 
suspension from time to time. 


Mr. Secrerary Pert complained of 
the haste of Lord J. Russell, and wished for 
the delay of three or four days, to con- 
sider of some interntediate measure be- 
tween the present state of the acts and 
their entire repeal. 

Lord Althorpe, Dr. Pbillimore, Mr. W. 
Horton, Mr. C. W. Wynn, Mr. G. 
Bankes, Mr. Calcraft, Mr C. Ferguson, 
Mr. S. Perceval, Sir C. Cole, and Lord 
Sandon addressed the Committee on the 
several points of suspension, repeal, or 
adjournment, when Lord Mitton warmly 
expressed his conviction, that the pro- 
posal of delay was a pretence to defeat the 
prayer of the Dissenters. ‘This was in- 
dignantly repelled by Mr. Peer, who 
then left the Honse, followed by many 
Members from the Treasury Benches. 
The discussion was continued by Sir T. 
Lethbridge, Mr. W. Horton, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and other Members. The resolu- 
tion was at length carried without a divi- 
sion. Mr. Peet subsequently returned, 
and said, that he had left the House 
through fatigue; but at the same time 
te avoid voting in the present stage of 
the business. The Report was ordered 
for Tuesday, March 4th. 

On Tuesday, March 4th, Lorp Jonn 
RussEL_t moved that the Report of the 
Committee on the Test and Corporation 
Acts be brought up, which was therefore 
read, recommending the repeal of the ob- 
noxious clauses of the Acts of Charles the 
Second and George the Second, which was 
agreed to. 

He then moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill pursuant to the said resolution, which 
being given, 

Lord ALTHoRP moved that the Bill be 
brought in and read the first time, and 
ordered to be read the second time on 
Tuesday, 18th March. 

Whilst the measure was thus advancing 
in the House of Commons, the opponents 
of the Bill did their best, by violent 
paragraphs in the party papers, to excite 
the friends of the Establishment to resist 
it by counter petitions. ‘These zealous 
efforts, however, produced but a partial 
influence. 

A minority of the Corporation of Col- 
chester, and the clergy in several Arch- 
deaconries, petitioned against the mea- 
sure, with a few small parishes under the 
influence of some bigoted Churchmen. 
As we doubt not buat in a few years it will 
be a matter of interest to know what 
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arguments could be urged against so righ- 
teous a measure, we present our readers 
With a counter petition, signed by the Rer. 
T. Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leices- 
ter, his Curate, Churchwardens, &c. and 
attributed to his pen, and which we doubt 
not will be regarded as a literary curiosity. 
‘*A Petition of the Vicar, Curate, Church- 
wardens, and other inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Martin, in Leicester, setting forth, 
That it is with reluctance that the petitioners 
are led to express their disapprobation of 
a Resolution now pending in the House, 
for the removal of all civil disabilities from 
a large portion of their fellow-subjects, 
the Protestant Dissenters of this United 
Kingdom ; but that a high sense of their 
duty to God, to the church, and even to 
these persons, compels thei to request a 
serious and candid hearing for the senti- 
ments with which they are deeply and 
deliberately inspired upon this momentous 
subject: That the statutes which it is pro- 
posed to repeal or suspend, are in sub- 
stance but a recognition, which circum- 
stances have from time to time rendered 
necessary, of that great principle of our 
national constitution, that the church and 
commonwealth are inseparably united, and 
are co-extensive: That when St. Paul 
preached Christianity in this island, he 
did therehy call out converts, not to a 
mutable and variable thing, which per- 
sons might call Christianity if they pleased, 
and give the same name to something 
quite different, and éven opposite, but to 
the Christian faith, one doctrine, one dis- 
cipline, one form of service, one rule of 
life: That when Lucius, the grandson of 
Caractacus, did, in the second century, 
become one of these converts by baptism, 
he, by that adoption of it, made it the re- 
ligion of the kingdom, ahd ip so doing, 
made the church, or apostolical com- 
munity, coincident with the common- 
wealth, the nation thus becoming, in its 
king, a church-nation, and the church the 
civil polity of the kingdom: That this re- 
mained unto, and was confirmed by the 
Emperor Constantine, a Briton, who did 
that for all the Roman Empire, the then 
known world, which Lucius had pre- 
viously done for this island: That in the 
division of the Western Roman Empire 
into its ten kingdoms, of which Britain 
was one, the same transmission of the 
church with the kingdom, and the same 
adoption of the kingdom into the church, 
was recognized: That in all the conflicts 
which Christianity was called to sustain, 
during the first six centuries, there is clear 
evidence to prove that the church of Bri- 
tain had its fall share, and thongh often 
brought to a low ebb, was never destroyed : 
That in the seventh century it pleased God 
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to give her the pre-eminence of being the 
first Protestant church, she having formally 
protested against the false claims of the 
Bishop of Rome, as urged by Augustine, 
the monk, more than nine centuries be- 
fore the age of Luther: That this protest 
was sustained by the Saxon princes, and 
not admitted by those after the Norman 
Conquest, which were nearest in succes- 
sion’ to the Saxon princes, though the 
kingdom at length fell for a while under 
that foreign spiritual jurisdiction: That 
at length, under Henry the Eighth, the 
emancipation of the church and kingdom 
was effected, Elizabeth afterwards ex- 
pressly styling it a restoration of the an- 
cient and legitimate jurisdiction of the 
English monarchy, and the English Refor- 
mation having this peculiarity, in contrast 
with that of the Continental churches, 
that it was accomplished by and in the 
person of its king, and was thereby made 
truly national: That in all this series of 
transactions it never was made a question 
that the church and commonwealth are 
identical, or that to depart from the 
church, therefore, was to recede from the 
rights and demands of a British ¢itizen ; 
it never was even dreamed, that those 
who denied her authority, and either pro- 
fessed a doctrine, or instituted a dis- 
cipline, or formed a worship, independent 
of her, and dissimilar, should be co-equal 
partakers with her children of the offices 
and authorities of the commonwealth: 
That for a while it was unnecessary to 
fence this principle by law; but that in 
process of time, as the numbers and 
power of the sectaries increased, acts of 
violence ensued, which rendered the in- 
terposition of the legislature necessary ; 
whence arose the restrictive statutes oi 
Elizabeth and Charles the Second, in the 
particular circumstances of which the 
petitioners do not profess to be minutely 
versed; nor do they consider it neces- 
sary that the circumstances should be pre- 
cisely the same, in order to require their 
continuance ; That the principle of these 
restrictive - statutes is clearly that which 
has been already advanced, ‘‘ the nation 
and the church are one, and the unity of 
the individual with the nation attested by 
his unity with the church ;” which unity 
again is itself attested by that sacrament, 
the habitual reception of which, according 
to the forms which the church prescribes, 
is the only possible outward and distin- 
guishing sign of a continued adherence to 
the communion of the church: That, 
with respect to qualifying for office, the 
church knows no such act; it only knows 
the duty of communicating, that it is at 
his own peril, if the qualifier receives un- 
worthily; and that, however deeply to be 
regretted, it is not in point of fact true, 
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that only those who qualify for office re- 
ceive it so: That, whatever may be al- 
leged on the ground of a supposed ex- 
pediency for the relinquishment of these 
statutes, the union of multiform discor- 
dant materials being proposed as a mean 
of strength, it is in fact the reverse of 
kindness and mercy in a legislature to deal 
with all professions of faith alike, and 
nothing less than a dereliction of duty to 
make it matter of doubt what should be 
accounted truth, or matter of indifference 
whether its subjects profess and practise 
it or not: That the petitioners are very 
far from wishing to diminish the number 
of those who partake of the full benefits 
of British subjects; they would to God 
that all the inhabitants of the land were 
united in the faith, the hope, and the 
love of Christianity ; they would to God 
that there were no restrictions, because 
no fit subjects for them; they regret that 
there should be any necessity for such 
declarative statutes ; but whilst the popu- 
lation of the kingdom notoriously is what 
it is, a mixed and heterogeneous one as 
to religious profession, they firmly main- 
tain that necessity, their motto being, 
** amplest toleration, notorious favour :” 
That their alarm is in a very high degree 
excited by the proposed concessions, not 
merely from the apprehension that the 
church, as established by law, may well 
be expected to yield in no long time to 
the undermining influence of its adver- 
saries, if admitted to be its lawgivers, 
much less because their own personal 
honour aod emolument will, in all pro- 
bability, be in no long time made a sa- 
crifice, (the language as well as spirit. of 
the sectaries in many instances loudly 
breathing this hope and desiga,) but 
chiefly, they might say, in comparison, 
solely, because now, for the first time 
since Christianity became the religion of 
Britain, the nation will have been dis- 
tinctly severed from the church ; the seal 
of the ‘*one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism,”” will have been withdrawn; the 
nation will no longer be Christian, what- 
ever individuals may be; no longer shall 
we stand with the ark of God at our head 
before the face of our enemies, but as one 
of those nations who know him not, or, 
what is worse, having known and borne 
his mark for ages, have chosen rather to 
make ourselves common by rejecting him : 
woe is the people if they love to have it 
so; woe is the rulers if they suborn their 
better judgment in condescension to them. 
The petitioners therefore humbly pray the 
House, That the proposed repeal or sus- 
pension of the Corporation and Test Acts 
may not pass into a law.’’ 

On the other hand, the remarks made 
by Mr, Pee, and other members of the 
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House of Commons, on the apparent 
apathy of the Scotch nation, have aroused 
them frum their repose, and petitions from 
the Provosts, Magistrates, and Town Coun- 
cils, or inhabitants, of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Jedburgh, Ayr, Arbroath, &c, 
have been presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament. A general meeting of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh was also held at the 
Assembly Rooms, on Monday, March 
17th, when Sir John Dalrymple presided ; 
and the very numerous and respectable 
company were addressed, with great elo- 
quence and feeling, by Sir James Mon- 
creiff, Dr. M‘Crie, Messrs. J. A. Murray, 
M‘Lagan, Jeffrey, and J. C. Craig, which 
voted a petition for the repeal. Petitions 
have also been presented from the various 
trading companies of the Scotch Metro- 
polis. 

On Tuesday evening, March 18th, the 
business was resumed in the House of 
Commons, by the House going into a 
Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. SturGes Bourne rose, in the ab- 
sence of his friend Sir Thomas Acland, to 
move “that the Committee be instructed to 
provide for the taking of a security or de- 
claration, by all those persons, who, under 
the existing Acts, are required to take the 
sacramental test, previous to their enter- 
ing on any corporate office,” which Lord 
Eastnor supported. 

Lord Joun Russe.L, in an able speech, 
congratulated the House, that the ques- 
tion was now changed. They were not 
disputing whether Dissenters are by any 
possibility worthy to hold office; but 
what their political conduct shall be in 
office respecting the Church Establish- 
ment. He thought a declaration unne 
cessary, as he argued there was no dan- 
ger; and he opposed it on account of the 
necessary ambiguity of its interpretation ; 
yet he said, his opposition was not un- 
conquerable, for, though he thought a 
declaration objectionable in principle ; yet, 
if there be a chance, that the Dissenters 
will be admitted to their just rights and 
privileges, under a declaration not offen- 
sive to their consciences ; he should listen 
to the proposal with an earnest hope, that 
the reconciliation might be completed. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL, in a very candid 
and conciliatory speech, introduced a de- 
claration which he had prepared, and to 
which he thought no conscientious man 
could object. “fle declared, that after the 
majority of that House had decidedly ex- 
pressed their opinion on the question, he 
felt the most sincere desire to settle the 
question, during the present session, 
satisfactorily and for ever. He could not 
irrevocably pledge others; but he did en- 
tertain the confident hope, that, if his 
proposal was adopted, this session would 
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not expire without enabling us to con- 
gratulate ourselves on a satisfactory and 
permanent settlement. On each side there 
are extreme opinions; the only way to 
settle the question, is by mutual com- 
promise and concession. Let us no longer 
recognize the principle, that an adherence 
to the Church of England is the only 
qualification for civil offices. Let Pro- 
testant Dissenters give me the security of 
this declaration, and 1 am prepared to 
allow their eligibility to office. Mr. Peel, 
concluded his speech, which was loudly 
cheered, by moving an instruction to 
the Committee to insert certain clauses. 

Lord Sanpon, Mr. Furcuson, and Mr. 
Wywn, thought the declaration unne- 
cessary. Sir M. W. Riptey considered 
the discussion of that night one of the 
greatest triumphs of public opinion he 
had ever witnessed, and urged Lord J. 
Russell to agree to the proposal, which 
would induce all parties readily to join 
in giving up old prejudices in favour of 
what justice had long demanded, and was 
now, he trusted, about to obtain. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, and Mr. W. Smira 
having addressed the House, the cries of 
question became loud, and Lord Joun 
RussEvv replied, that he had no doubt 
of the sense of that House upon the 
question, yet he recollected, that it was 
not a matter of form, that it must be 
with the consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal ; and he therefore acquiesced 
in the declaration. .The House resumed, 
and the report was ordered to be taken 
into farther consideration on Friday, 
March 28th, when the Bill was re-com- 
mitted ; and Monday, the 31st, was fixed 
for its third reading. 

We have been favoured with a draught 
of the Bill in its preseut state, from which 
we extract the most important clauses, as 
we presume it will, in its present state, pass 
the House of Commons without opposition, 
and the result of its introduction to the 
upper House shall be recorded in our next. 

** And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline, and governmeat 
thereof, and the Protestant Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, 
discipline, and government thereof, are by 
the laws of this realm severally established, 
permanently and inviolably: and whereas 
it is just and fitting, that on the repeal of 
such parts of the said Acts as impose the 
necessity of taking the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the rites or 
usage of the Church of England as a 
qualification for office, a declaration to 
the following effect should be substituted 
in lieu thereof; be it therefore enacted, 
That every person who shall hereafter be 
placed, elected, or chosen in or to the office 
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of Mayor, Alderman, Recorder, Bailiff, 
Town Clerk, or Common-councilman, or 
in or to any office of magistracy or place, 
trust or employment, relating to the 
government of any city, corporation, 
borough, or cinque port within England 
and Wales, or the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, shall, within one calendar month 
next before his admission into any of the 
aforesaid offices or trusts, make and sub- 
scribe the declaration following : 

** IT A. B. do solemnly declare, That I 

** will never exercise any power, authority 
*¢ or influence which I may possess by 
** virtue of the office of 
to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church as it is by law established 
within this realm, or to disturb it in 
the possession of any riglits or privileges 
to which it is by law entitled.” 
** And be it enacted, That the said de- 
claration shall be made and subscribed 
as aforesaid, in the presence of such per- 
son or persons respectively who, by the 
charters or usages of the said respective 
cities, corporations, boroughs, and cinque 
ports, ovght to administer the oath for 
due execution of the said offices or places 
respectively ; and in defanlt of such, in 
the presence of two Justices of the Peace 
of the said cities, corporations, boroughs, 
and cinque ports, if such there be, or 
otherwise in the presence of two Justices 
of the Peace of the respective counties 
where the said cities, corporations, 
boroughs, and cinqne ports are, which 
said declaration shall either be entered in 
a book, roll, or other record, to be kept 
for that purpose, or shal! be filed amongst 
the records of the city, corporation, 
borough, or cinque port. 

** And be it enacted, That if any person 
placed, elected, or chosen into any of the 
aforesaid offices or places, shall omit 
or neglect to make and subscribe the 
said Declaration in manner above men- 
tioned, such placing, election, or choice, 
shall be void. 

** And be it enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for his Majesty to require 
any person who may be appointed to any 
civil office or trust whatever, or who may 
hold -any commission from his Majesty, 
and who would, by any of the Acts above 
mentioned, be required to take or receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to 
make and subscribe the Declaration above 
mentioned previously to his admission into 
such office or trust, or to acting under 
such commission. 

*¢ Provided always, and be it farther 
enacted, That it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, from 
time to time, by Order in Council, to 
direct and declare by what persons, and in 
respect of what offices, trusts, and com- 
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missions, and in what manner, and at 
what time, and under what regulations, 
the said Declaration shall be made and 
subscribed ; and that in case any person 
appointed to any office, trust, or commis- 
sion, shall neglect or refuse to comply 
with the several directions and requisites 
so as aforesaid mate, the appointment of 
such person to any such office, trust, or 
commission, shall be void. 

‘* Provided, nevertheless, That no act 
done in the execution of any of the offices, 
trusts, or commissions aforesaid, by any 
such person omitting or neglecting as 
aforesaid, shall, by reason thereof, be 
void or voidable as to the rights of any 
other person not privy to such omission 
or neglect, or render such last-mentioned 
person liable to any action or indict- 
ment.” 

CHAPEL OPENED. 

The Independent Chapel. in Bullock 
Smithy, Cheshire, was opened for public 
worship, on Sunday, Jan. 27, 1828, when 
three sermons were preached; in the 
morning, by the Rev. Geo. Ryan, of 
Stockport, from 1 Kings ix. 3.; in the 
afternoon, by the Rev. J. A. Coombs, of 
Manchester, from Luke xvi. 31.; and in 
the evening, by the Rev. N. K. Pugsley, 
of Stockport, from Zec. iv. 7. The ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of this neat, 
and commodious place of worship, which 
will seat about 500, amount to about 
£700. And though the neighbouring 
churches have evinced their conviction of 
its necessity and importance, in so popu- 
lous a part of the county, by their affec- 
tionate spirit and liberal contributions ; 
yet a considerable debt remains, for the 
liquidation of which, the highly-esteemed 
minister of the place intends making an 
appeal to the benevolence of more distant 
churches, and of the Christian public, 
and it is confidently hoped, that such an 
appeal will not be made in vain. The 
people, being generally poor, are, at pre- 
sent, indebted to the benevolence of the 
*¢ Cheshire Union,” fer the entire support 
of the Christian ministry among them. 


ORDINATIONS. 


December 5, 1827, Mr. J. F. Witty, 
late student at Axminster Academy, was 
ordained pastor of the Independent church 
at Rook-lane, Frome. The Rey. J. E. 
Good, of Salisbury, began the service by 
reading and prayer. The Rev. J. A. Ro- 
berts, of Warminster, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, and asked the questions. 
The Rev. J. Viney (Baptist Minister), of 
Beckington, offered the ordination prayer, 
The Rev. D. Fleming, of Bradford, gave 
the charge ; and the Methodist Minister of 
the town closed with prayer. In the 
evening, a sermon was delivered to the 
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people, on the duties they owe their Mini- 
ster, by the Rev. J. E. Good; and Mr. 
Neaves, of Horningsham, engaged in 
prayer. The services were well attended, 
and the divine presence enjoyed by many. 

January 1, 1828, the Rev. Samuel 
Avila, was regularly ordained to the pas- 
toral office over the church asseinbling at 
Bloomsbury Chapel, Commercial Koad. 
The Rev. J. Drake read the Scriptures, 
aud offered the general prayer. The Rev. 
John Dorrington stated the nature of a 
Christian Charch, as composed on New 
Testament principles, and asked the usual 
questions. The Rev. Thomas Williams 
offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. 
Andrew Reed gave the charge. The Rev. 
Charles Hyatt preached to the church and 
congregation, and the Rev. -— Denton 
concluded the services by prayer. ‘This 
neat and substantial chapel has been re- 
cently built by Mr. Avila, and he designs 
placing it in trust for the uses of Cliristian 
worship. A church has been regularly 
formed, and the infant interest promises 
to thrive, under the blessing of the great 
Head of the Church. 

On Friday, Feb. 22, 1828, the Rev. 
Ebenezer Miller, A.M. (late Classical 
Tutor of the Blackburn Theological 
Academy,) was ordained to the Pastoral 
Office, over the Independent Church, Old 
Gravel Lane, London. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Henderson commenced the service by 
reading suitable portions of Scripture and 
pre r for the Divine blessing. The Rev. 

illiam Orme, of Camberwell, delivered 
the Introductory Discourse, and received 
the answers of the Church and Pastor to 
the usual questions. The Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, A. M. of Stepney, offered up the 
ordination prayer, accompanied by the 
imposition of hands. The Rev. Andrew 
Reed, of Canon-Street Road, gave the 
Charge, founded on | Tim. vi. 11. (first 
clause) ‘‘O man of God.” The Rey. 
John Clayton, Jun. A. M. of the Poultry, 
addressed the people, from 2 Thess. iii. 4. 
After which, the Rev. J.Campbell, of Kings- 
land, concluded with prayer. Although this 
service was unusually long, we believe that 
in the experience of most, if not all, who 
were present, it proved ‘‘a time of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord.’ 
—The Introductory Discourse, by Mr. 
Orme, the Charge, by Mr. Reed, and the 
Address to the people, by Mr. Clayton, 
are now published. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


On Lord’s day, January 27, 1828, died 
the Rev. Wittiam Kent, for many years 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Gravesend, Mr. Kent entered on that 
station immediately on terminating his 
studies at Hoxton Academy. He was or- 
dained in October 1800, when the congre- 
gation was small and disunited. He, for 
several years, struggled on through many 
discouragements, and was often on the 
point of relinquishiug his charge. At 
length the dark clouds rojled away. In- 
dications of improvement appeared in the 
prevailing temper of the communicants, 
in accessions to the congregation, and 
especially in some remarkable instances 
of the efficacy of the Gospel under his 
ministry. From ‘that period the cause of 
divine truth bas continued increasingly to 
prosper, without material interruption, 
till the close of his course. The place of 
worship bas been several timegeenlarged, 
the members of the church are numerous, 
zeal and mutual affection geaerally pre- 
vail among them, and the ameliorating 
influence of religion is felt far beyond the 
limits of the usual congregation. 

Mr K.’s affliction was protracted and 
peculiarly trying to nature; but he was 
sustained, in a signal manner, by the pre- 
sence of ,his great Master, to the last. 
Always cordially attached to the leading 
truths of the Gaspel, and always, ia a 
zealous and affectionate manner, incul- 
cating them in their practical bearings, he 
found, in suffering circumstances, testi- 
monies of the divine approbation, and 
their power to support sinking nature. 

After long flickering the lamp expired, 
to be re-illumined with immortal splen- 
dour. At his faneral the Rev. G. Collison, 
of Hackney Academy, delivered a dis- 
course on Rev. xiv. 12, 13, and the Rev, 
Joseph Slatterie, of Chatham, and the 
Rev. Mr. Jinkings, of Maidstone, con- 
ducted the devotional services. The Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of Highbury College, preach- 
ed on the following Lord's day evening, 
from Acts xi. 24: ‘* He was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith; and 
much people were added to the Lord.” 

Died at Rye, Sussex, February 10, Mrs. 
Jane SmitH, aged 33, widow of the la- 
mented Missionary Smith, of a consump- 
tion, originating in the climate of Deme- 
rara, and the sufferings she there endured. 
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